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Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the C ani 





will be p 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 


University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 





sendin Point Siecl, DuxBuRyY, MAss. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures 90 and circular, 
. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


Boston Dental College. 


Se ny year begins Sept.11, For announcement,address 
by A. Follett. Dean, 54 Harvard Ate., Brookline, Mass. 


Ww Academy for Boys 
illiston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry anc 


Biology ew Athletic sarees \¢ mile and i htawa 
rack. 59th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, "Frias ipal, 


Univers of Maine Courses: Classical; 
* Scientific; Latin Sci: 
entific ; Civil, Mechanical, ‘Electrical Engineer- 
ing; Chemical; Agricultural; Preparatory 
Medical ; Pharmacy ; School of 
penses, including board, $230. Military Drill. 
A. W. HARRIS, President, Orono, Me. 


Harvard University School of Veterinary Medicine. 

ge St., Boston, Mass. 

The Be Bi, ~ Fectameenieny medicine now offers 
unusual attraction to ambitious young men who wish 
to enter upon a romuperadve, rofessional career, 
Send for Catalogue. CHA . LYMAN, Dean. 






























































‘The Campus is on a hilltop, over- 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


The College of Letters. 
Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry or 
General Science, and if Civil, 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi- ‘ 
neering, the Degree S. B 


The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 


The Medical College. 
Located in Boston. Degree 
M.D. 


The Dental College. 


Located in Boston. Degree 
D. M.D. 
The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 


A technical school for the En- 

gineering Courses, and offering 

special two years’ courses. 

» The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., C.E., 
E. E., M. E. 

Summer Schools. 
In Chemistry and Biology, in 
which credit is given towards 
Degrees. 


Men and Women are ad- 


mitted on equal termstoall 
departments of the College. 
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PROF. F. T. DANIELS, Sec’y, Tufts College, Hass. | 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Lowell Textile School. 


Day Classes open Oct. 3. 
Evening Classes open Oct. 16. 
First entrance examinations, 
Thursday, June 1, at the school. 
Complete equipment 
for converting fibreinto 
fabric; spun, woven, 
dyed, designed and dec- 
orated without going 
outside the school. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
WM. W. CROSBY, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


FINBERG’S 








;MENTHOL INHALER. 
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Instantly relieves a tired or aching 
head, influenza, sore throat, catarrh, 
asthma and hay-fever. 

Superior to anything in its convenience 
and curative powers. Cut shows two- 
thirds actual size. Carried in pocket 
just as you see it. 


Sold by druggists or mailed for 
in United States postage-stamps. I 0 cts. 


JOSEPH FINBERG & CO., Dept. 4, Attleboro, Mass. 


$2.25 a Day. 


Miss Nettie Browne,of Arlington Heights, Mass., 
made $2 25 a day for five weeks (and continues 
to earn that amount daiiy) demonstrating from 
house to house and taking orders for our 
Eames’ Celery Crackers. 


Demonstrators Wanted. 


In each town in New England one bright 
woman wanted; and we can Offer special in- 
ducements, good ay, exclusive territory and 
agreeable work. Dr. Eames’ Celery Crackers 
for headaches are widely known, so are easy to 
introduce. We send san@ples for distribution, 
and Outfit FREE. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 


until you have taken the orders and send for 
the goods. THE OUTFIT DOES IT. 
Write for particulars, sending reference, to 
WM. M. EAMES, Manager, 


THE CELERY CRACKER MED. CO., 
Manchester, N. H. 





To Launder 


Collars, Cuffs, Shirts 
properly, requires the 
starch that’s made es- 
pecially forthem—that 
gives a thin, brilliant, pliable 
finish and resists dirt. This is 


CELLULOID STARCH. 


ere’s Nothing Like It. 
Jecsires no cooking. Made right, works right. 
Try it. 10c. pkgs. only. At grocers’. Pat.Wax- 
ing Pad (worth 2c.) given for 8 Trade-Marks. 
CELLULOID STARCH CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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Does Your Head Ache ? 


“With a box of Nervease 
Headache Powders in my 
pocket I can bid defiance 
to headaches One little 
Powder on my tongue 
and in 5 minutes my 
headache is a thing of 
the “_— 

G. BARRY, 
Editor oe Department of 
Travel and Recreation, 
Review of Reviews.” 


NERVEASE 










SPANPSH-AMERICAN WAR 


Souvenir Spoon Free. 


This Spoon on our own ws design. No ad- 
vertising appears on it. 
uisitely engraved, representin 
the petnelaa® events and heroes 0 
A rare historical souve- 
boy “whose value will increase 
with time. It cannot be purcnaned 
but is sent EE on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp and Four ‘Trade- 
Marks cut from packages o 


BURNHAWM’S HASTY JELLYCON. 
This Package ~ Makes This 


In One 
eal 


3 ee 


Lemon, Orang e, Raspberry, Strawberry, Calf’s- 
Foot, Wild heiry. Delicious and tempting 
desserts or table jellies. Absolutely pure. 

For Sale by all Grocers. 


E. S. BURNHAM CO., Mfrs., 53 Gansevoort St., New York. 


Minute Tapioca. 


Don't let 

















sendsome- 
thing else 
“just as 
good,” 


GET THE 


“MINUTE” 
(60 seconds). 


Receipt Book and 
Samples Minute 
Gelatine and Tap- 
ioca sent for 2-cent 

stamp. 








WHITMAN GROCERY CO., ORANGE, MASS. 
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fl All-wool Carpets - 50c. 
Tapestries - - = - 50c. 
Wilton Velvets- $1.00 

7, Brussels - - = = = 1.00 

p 


Axmrinsters - = = 1.25 


England. We've done business at the 
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OUSECLEANING 


is hard work, but it isn’t the work that the 
housewife minds so much as having to go back 


getting the house so nicely cleaned. 
the most prominent of all your furnishings and 
they make or mar the appearance of everything 
else. Don’t do it this spring! Times are better 
and carpets are cheap. Come and see how nicely 
we can fit you out. ’T will cost you less than you think. We can sell you— 


Higher-priced goods if you want them, but whatever price you pay 
us you get better quality for that price than anywhere else in New 


Joel Goldthwait & Company, 


169 Washington St., near Cornhill and Adams Sq. Subway Station, Boston. 











dingy old carpets and rugs after 
They are 


Rugs - - $1.00 to $100. 
According to size and make. 
Straw Mattings - 15c. 
Oil Cloths - - = = 25c. 
Linoleums = = = = 50c. 





same old stand since 1846. 
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PROF. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


41 Tremont St. (Established 30 years.) 


“I have travelled over eighteen thousand 

‘ miles and done business in every State in the 

Union since I was treated by Prof. Grady 

at the Boston Stammerers’ Institute and 

have not stammered once; while I | pone pre- 
viously been a bad stammerer for 25 years. 


Littleton, N. H. EDWIN G. LA NGFORD. 




















RICHMOND. 






New England Cooking 
has world-wide fame, 
and three generations 
of New England wom- 
en have used the 
RICHMOND RANGE. 








Cures most Headaches in 5 minutes. 
25 conte. 5 boxes 00. Sample size, 10 cents. 
All drugeisis hy mail Ae ake 
NERVEA Boston. 
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You 
Have 
Tried 


all other sub- 
stitutes for 
coffee and 
have grown 
tired of them, 
as you will, 
and when you 
can no longer 
drink real 
coffee because 
it make you 
bilious, 
nervous, 
dyspeptic, 
miserable, then try 






the grocer QId Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee. 


Prepared from the finest hard wheat by a 
peculiar process that gives it the flavor of fine 
Mocha and _ but, unlike them, it does not 
produce biliousness nor nervousness. It 
aids digestion and gently regulates the system. 
It is nourishing and satisfying. "wr Grocer selis 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, - Boston, Mass. 





A FANCY PACKAGE and 
AN ADVERTISING PHRASE. 


EXPRESSLY FOR THE FINE TRADE 
WINTHROP M. BAKER, 


545 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 





AN ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


All Property of 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 


545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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ITTING on one of the three or four 
benches in a large, cell-bordered room in 
the city prison, whither she had come to 

see her brother Dobey, Agnes looked about 


her. The city missionary who spoke 
here Sundays had brought her, and 
Agnes had intended to bring the 
baby, who was her own and Dobey’s 
little brother, but the missionary 
had thought she had better not. 

Agnes had a weighty errand here. 
Baby brother was two months old 
now, and had not yet been named. 
The mother had died when baby 
brother was only a few days old, 
and the father had died several 
months before, and now, with Dobey 
“doing time” in the city prison, how 
was Agnes to name baby brother? 

The women and children who 
lived in the tenement had suggested 
name after name, but Agnes would 
not undertake the grave responsi- 
bility of accepting any. Dobey was 
fifteen years old, and she but thir- 
teen, and he had authority in the 
matter. So she had come to consult 
him, and now was waiting till the 
religious meetings should be over 
and she could see him. 

The women’s meeting was first. 
About twenty of the forty-five 
women incarcerated in the jail were 
sitting on benches in the room. 
Some were middle-aged or old 
women, and two or three had blackened eyes. 
The young missionary read and talked at a 
little stand, and when he sang some of the 
women joined, with voices out of which their 
life had not taken all the music. 

After the service was over the women 
gathered around the missionary and begged 
him to give them stamps and writing-paper. 
One woman, standing aloof, did not ask for 
anything, but looked at Agnes. 

“Some of the women got to quarrelling, and 
they’re in the dark cells. That’s the reason 
there aint more here to-day,” the woman 
volunteered. 

Agnes nodded. The missionary came to her, 
and he and Agnes went out of the room to the 


rotunda, where the men’s meeting was to be | he could name his baby brother, but one thought | was a drayman, and would have his eye on 
held. The men did not come out of their cells, | held him back. 


as the women had done. In the lower corridor | 


a stand had been set; opposite was a row of 
doors; above was another row of doors, each 
made of latticework of iron. 

As the missionary began to sing, faces 
appeared at many of the doors. From her 
chair, Agnes tried to see which face was 
Dobey’s, but she could not see him. Some 
of the cell doors did not frame faces. Perhaps 
Dobey did not care to come to his door. He 
had no particular liking for missionaries. 

When the missionary’s talk was over, he 
took a great armful of papers and began to 
make the round of the cells. 

“Come with me,” he said to Agnes, “and 
when we get to Dobey’s you can talk to him.” 

Agnes followed, helping to carry some of 
the papers. The men begged for stamped 
envelopes, just as the women had done, but he 
was careful about giving, for he knew that a 
stamp could be exchanged for a cigarette. 

The two went around the rotunda, and then 


passed to the upper tier of cells. From one to 
| equal to it. 


another they went, distributing papers. 

“Give me a stamped envelope, won’t you ?” 
asked a voice at one cell. The asker’s eyes fell 
on Agnes. It was Dobey. 

“TI guess you don’t want any stamped 
envelope to-day,” said the young missionary. 

“You’ve got a visitor, instead.” 

The boy’s face was not a bad one, but it was 
rough and defiant. The defiance slipped-away, 
though, as he and Agnes talked of her errand. 

“You see, little brother’s got to be named,” 
said Agnes, “and you ought to name him, 
because you’re a boy, same as he is.” 

Dobey looked soberly down at his cell floor. 

“Tl aint fit to name him,” he muttered. 
But Agnes waited. Dobey did indeed wish 





sighed with relief. When she left him, she | 


asker’ him if the next time that he went to the 
city prison he would tell Dobey that little 
brother’s name was Luke. 

“Yes,’’ the missionary promised. He sighed 
as the child went away. ‘Poor little Luke! | 
Poor little tenement-house light !’’ he said. 

Agnes hurried home to the tenement house, | 
and told Mrs. Haggerty, up in the fourth story, 
who had been very good to Agnes and the 
baby since Dobey had been “‘took up.” Mrs. 
Haggerty had let Agnes help about the 
washings and ironings, and the Haggertys | 
took charge of both Agnes and the baby till 
Dobey’s time should be out. Mr. Haggerty 








** SLIPPED DOWN 
BETWEEN THE FLAMES 
AND HE CAUGHT HER.”’ 


Dobey when he came out. “Sure, an’ there is 
“*Tisn’t fair to give him a name from jail,’ | not rale badness in the boy,’”’ Mr. Haggerty 
he said. ‘No, you’ll have to name him.” had said. “’ T'was the idling too much, and 
Much to Agnes’s disappointment, Dobey | being too ready with his fists,»and—well, it’s 
clung to his refusal. She watched the prisoners | glad I’ll be to see Dobey out again, and I'll 
form in line. The men wore many kinds of | keep an eye on him, sure I will.” 
coats or vests, but their trousers were all alike, “You’re after naming the baby Luke, are 
of wide black and yellowish-gray stripes. Each | ye?” said good-hearted Mrs. Haggerty, when 
man carried atin cup and spoon. Dobey had | Agnes came home with her news. “Sure, an’ 
told her that down at the tables in the long | it’s a good name! Take him and walk with 
dining-room he would get a tin pan of step, | him a bit now, Aggie, and he’ll go to sleep.” 
three or four potatoes, and a little loaf of bread. And Agnes took him and walked the floor 
But she was much disappointed about not | with him, and told him that his name was 
getting the name, and went soberly with the | Luke, till at last little brother fell asleep, his 
missionary out of the building. | head snuggled in Agnes’s neck. 

As they went along the dusty road outside The days of washing and ironing with Mrs. 
the whitewashed prison wall, the missionary | | Haggerty went on up in the fourth story, and 
could see that something troubled Agnes. the time drew near when Dobey would be out. 

“What is it?” he asked; and Agnes told of| “He'll be coming heme to-morrow,” said 
Dobey’s refusal to choose a name. Agnes to little Luke, “and Mr. Haggerty’s 

The young missionary had started his work | going to have an eye on him.” 
determined to meet every emergency, and he| It was not till night of the next day that 
rather prided himself on doing so. He had | Dobey came in the shadows, shamefaced and 
never named a baby, but he considered himself | sullen. Agnes put Luke into his arms, and 
He pondered a few minutes, | Dobey looked at the child. The lad was glad 
running over Hebrew and Greek cognomens, | that Luke did not know where he had been all 
with their meanings. | these days since he had seen him. But aloud | 

“It might be ‘Seth,’’’ murmured the mis-| Dobey said to Agnes, “What'd you let the | 
sionary to himself under his breath; “Seth, | missioner name him for? Couldn’t you name 
meaning ‘set in the place of another.’ Perhaps | him yourself?” 
the child is set in his brother’s place, to be| “Sure, an’ Luke’s a foine name,” interposed | 
what he might have been.” | Mrs. Haggerty. “Sure, an’ the little fellow’ll | 

“What?” asked Agnes, listening. | soon know it himself, he’s that bright! An’ 

“Would you call him Luke?” suggested the | Aggie give ye a chance to name him yersilf, if | 
missionary, looking down at her. ye’d taken it!” 

“Luke?” repeated Agnes. Dobey’s head dropped. He held his little | 

“It means one who gives light,”’ he said. brother more closely. Only Luke, of all the 

Agnes looked at him, only dimly compre- | persons in the room, did not know that for the 
hending. | first time in his life Dobey had spent weeks in 

“Luke,” she repeated. “Well!” and she| the city prison. If only other people could 








|at this hour of the day. 
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forget! But they wouldn’t, and the police 
would have an eye on him, and perhaps run 
him in as a “‘vag,”’ if he did not look out. 

Dobey’s head drooped lower. Luke stirred, 
and the boy gathered little brother to himself 
almost fiercely. Nobody could tell Luke yet! 

Dobey sat holding Luke the rest of the 
evening. Nobody knew the great lump that 
rose sometimes in Dobey’s throat. If he hadn’t 
been in jail he would have named little brother 
himself, but he wouldn’t be so mean as to send 
a name and then Jet little brother grow up to 
find out that his name had been sent him from 
| jail! Besides, Dobey had thought that Agnes 
deserved to name the baby more than he did, 
for she had not been sent to prison. 

But now Dobey felt a fierce jealousy of the 
“missioner’”’ who had named little brother. 
What business had the “missioner” doing it? 
Dobey had wanted dreadfully to name the 
baby himself, and now the “missioner’’ had 
got ahead of him, and Dobey hated the 
“missioner”? for it! Dobey always hated 
“missioners,” anyhow. But Dobey did not 
dare rename the baby, for a man in the city 
prison had said that if anybody who had ever 
been in jail named a baby, that baby would be 
sure to have bad luck! Dobey did not want 
bad luck to overtake Luke. He held him 
closely. 

“Sure, an’ he thinks a dale of his little 
brother, he does,’’ said Mrs. Haggerty, out in 
the hall, to her husband. 

As the days passed, it seemed as if Dobey 
did not think much of anybody else. Even 
Mr. Haggerty’s supposedly effective “eye’’ did 
not prove efficacious. Dobey worked some- 
times at draying, but he would take spells of 
idling, going off by himself, looking defiantly 
at any who approached him. 

In vain the young missionary, who often 
visited this district, tried to waylay Dobey. 
The boy would escape, or if caught was so 
surly that the missionary did not know what 
to do with him. Meantime, Dobey thought a 
little exultantly of men in the city prison who 
had told the missionary that they wanted to 
write to their mothers, but having got stamped 
envelopes from the missionary, never wrote to 
anybody, but secretly traded the stamps for 
cigarettes. 

For some men the kind missionary had 
obtained cheap spectacles, that they might 
read the papers he brought, and Dobey knew 
of several pairs of spectacles that had been 
traded away over saloon counters when men 
were released from prison. 

Dobey continued to scorn the missionary, 
but Dobey worshipped little Luke. 

One afternoon there went in to the city fire 
department an alarm. A fire, started from 
an ashbarrel that leaned against a loose board 


| structure used as a barn, had sprung swiftly to 


the higher, overhanging tenement buildings. 
The dry walls, the flimsy stairways and the 
light additions were quickly caught by the 
flames that jumped from one unsubstantial 
tenement to another. 

Before the galloping fire-horses reached the 
place and a line of hose could be laid, six of 
the tenements were blazing. It looked as if 
the whole block would go. Most of the men 
of the tenement families were away from home 
The women and 
children snatched what they could and fled. 

In the fourth story of one of the tenements, 
Agnes and Mrs. Haggerty, used to the multi- 
tude of city sounds, and talking somewhat 
noisily themselves, with shut door, knew 
nothing of what was happening till screams 
and cries of others of the fourth story told. 

“We're afire!’ screamed Mrs. Haggerty. 
“It’s the house, Aggie!’ 

She rushed out, screaming. Agnes sprang 
into the inner room, snatched up little Luke, 
wrapped in a shawl, and ran out into the hall. 
Mrs. Haggerty had vanished. Dense smoke 
was rolling up the corridor. Agnes could 
hear the screaming and calling of women and 
children and the crackling of flames. She ran, 
with others. As she rushed around the turn 
toward the stairs, they seemed all on fire. 


| Suddenly the floor of the hall sank before 


Agnes, and with a roar the flames shot up. 

Screaming with terror, Agnes fled back. 
Somewhere across the blazing hallway, she 
heard Mrs. Haggerty screaming wildly, 
“Aggie! Aggie! Where are you? 

There was a roar of flames. 
ahead of Agnes. 

“Where are we going?” shrieked the other 
girl. “O Aggie! Aggie!’ 

The whole floor of the hall seemed going 


A girl fled 
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down. Clasping Luke, Agnes ran back into | 
Mrs. Haggerty’s room. ‘The other girl had fled | 
elsewhere. Agnes heard the floor of the hallway 
crashing. She hastily closed the door into the | 
hall, and running to the back window of this | 
room threw it opén, with a wild idea of jumping | 
out. 

One look at the straight fall of four stories’ 
depth into the alley below made her shrink 
back. Across the alley was a building used as 
a canning establishment, but the alley, though 
quite narrow, was too wide to jump. 

None of the firemen were in sight. The men 
with engines were in front of the buildings, 
trying to save them and others that were threat- 
ened, and dragging out women and children. 

Agnes screamed, but no one heard. There 
was a dreadful roaring in the hallway outside 
Mrs. Haggerty’s shut door. She dared not open 
the door, for she knew the hall was a mass of 
flames. There was no way to escape from this 
room. 

Agnes held Luke tightly, and with terrified 
eyes watched the floor. Little jets of smoke | 
were beginning te-come up through the cracks in 
the floor of the room. The jets multiplied. 
Agnes crouched by the window and felt of the 
floor. ‘The boards were hot. 

“Luke,” she said, breathlessly, 
afire!”’ 

Quivering little tongues of flame that went up, 
and died down and came up again, began to 
thrust themselves through the cracks where the | 
jets of smoke had been. Soon a hole burned in | 
the floor, and the fire blazed up nearly to the | 
ceiling. 

Agnes fastened Luke tightly around her neck | 
by the shawl, and then crept up onto the window- | 
sill. Luke cried a little in her neck; she was | 
afraid the heat of the room would stifle him. 
The flooring was giving way. Gasping for air 
herself, she balanced herself on the sill and 
gradually rose outside the window, her fingers 
desperately gripping the sash-frames on the | 
inside, her back to the depth below her, her face | 
against the already heating glass of the window. | 

Through the glass she could see that the room 
was full of fire. She moved to one side of the sill | 
as far as she could, fearing that the flames would | 
rush out soon and set her cotton skirt on fire. | 

“I'll hold on just as long as I can, Luke,” she 
said. “Oh, poor baby! Poor baby! I'll hold) 
on long as | can — 

She held on. It seemed as if the shawl, tight | 
around her neck, would choke her; and yet, as | 
she hung there, gripping the sash inside the 
window, Luke stirred, and she was beset with | 
wild fear lest he should work himself free and | 
fall from her back downward, downward! | 

“O Luke, keep still!” she begged, as if he 
could understand her. ‘I’m holding on, Luke! 
I’m holding on!" 

She held on. 
glass grew hot. 
seemed blistering. 


“the floor’s 





Before her face the window- 
Inside the sash her fingers | 
A tongue of fire darted up 
and burnt one hand. She set her teeth and | 
moaned with the pain. Her arms were all one 
ache. The baby’s weight seemed pulling her 
over backward, 

“I’m holding on, Luke,’ she moaned. “I’m 
holding on! O Luke! Luke!” 

The flames flashed against the window inside. | 
The girl’s little gripping hands were burnt. 
Smoke poured out the window. Something | 
came sliding across the alley horizontally from 
the cannery roof to the sill at Agnes’s feet. 

“Aggie,” said the missionary’s cool voice 
across the chasm between the two buildings, | 
“be careful now! I’m going to hold this ladder | 
while you crawl across it with Luke. Be careful | 
how you turn around and get on this ladder. 
Don’t look away down.” 

Agnes’s fingers grasped the sash desperately | 
over her head as she let herself down till she | 
could kneel on the ladder. Her skirt was | 
scorching, but not yet on fire: She shut her 
eyes and crawled out on the horizontal ladder— 
crawled fast as she could till she knew the) 
dreadful chasm below was passed, and she 
found herself on the roof of the cannery. 

“Hurry, Aggie!” said the missionary. 
noust hurry !”’ 

The cannery roof was on fire. 
itself was full of flames. ‘ 

“Come this way, quick!’ said the missionary. 

They crept along the edge of the burning roof. 
Sometimes their hands went through charring 





“We 


The cannery 


shingles. Agnes knew the flames were just 
underneath. 

“Oh, I’m going! I’m going!’ she screamed 
once, 


Her foot had plunged through the shingles up 
to her knee, but the missionary caught her and 
pulled her along. They crept on_ hurriedly. 
‘The missionary looked at one spot covered with 
flames. 

“I came up there,” he said, “but it’s on fire 
now. It’s too late. We'll have to go some 
other way.” 

They crept on. It appeared to Agnes as if 
they must surely go through into the flames. It 
seemed so long since they had begun to crawl 
through these awful places! Now the missionary 
was perilously creeping on the very edge of the 
roof, keeping Agnes and Luke more safely 
inside. If they had stood up, Agnes was sure 
they would have lost their footing and gone to 
the ground. 

They gained the ridge of a steeper, back part 


| everything. 
with four children was crying. 


THE YOUTH’S 


of the roof. It was on fire, too! The missionary | 


looked at a chimney away down the steep slope, | 
| next the edge. 


He let go his hold and slipped 
swiftly down the steep incline between the | 
shooting tongues of fire to that chimney. He | 
braced himself there and turned toward Agnes. 

“Come!” he called upward, holding out his 
hands. “The roof didn’t give way under me. 
It’s our only way.” 

And Agnes, trembling lest she should speed 
past him to destruction, and clutching Luke 
desperately with her right arm, slipped down 
between the flames, and he caught her. She | 
held Luke tightly. He was unharmed. 

They crawled along a little farther. The fire- 
men saw them. A stream of water fe n the 
roof. Ladders were thrown up. The missionary 
swung Agnes carefully into the fireman’s hands, 
and they were soon safely down below. 

Some of the tenement houses were burning | 
to the ground. Most of the families had lost | 
On a sidewalk, one paralyzed man 
An old woman 
wailed aloud over a dress she had lost. 

“I had me hands on me good black dress, | 
when the firemen dragged me out!’’ she wailed. | 








OM PITCAIRN was the son of the rail- 
:% way agent at Auria, and he had never 
been east of Denver in his life. Mrs. 
Pitcairn said this was a shame—that people who 
could get free passes for the asking never went 


| anywhere ; and, finally, that ‘Tom himself should 


break the spell by visiting the Pitcairn relatives 
in Ohio during the long vacation. 
Naturally, Tom built air-castles, roomy and 


| spacious in proportion to the hilarious possibili- 
| ties. He was putting the finishing touches to 


the finest of these structures in the early days of 
June, when the floods came and swept the whole 
series away in a single night. 


This is no figure of speech. Like nearly every 


| other Coloradan of the time, Tom’s father was 
| a stockholder in a mine. 


On June 5th the head- 
ing in the upper level of the “Little Skeezicks”’ 
began to sweat; on the sixth it leaked in little 
rivulets; on the seventh a torrent of water 
rushed into the workings, swamping them and 


| the stockholders as well. 


Tom was in his father’s office when a boy 
came down the mountain with the bad news. 

“I’m afraid that settles your trip, Tom,’’ said 
the elder Pitcairn, when the messenger had gone 
on to spread the news in the town. 

“Why?” asked Tom, although he knew as 
well as any other Colorado-born boy that flooded | 
mines meant assessments, and assessments 
meant all sorts of economies. 

“Assessments,” said his father, laconically. 
“The mine will have to be pumped, and I’m 
afraid the last one of us will be starved out 
before we see the heading in the lower level 
again.” 

“That’s just my luck!” complained Tom, 
going to the window. “I never planned to do 
anything yet that something didn’t happen to 
prevent it.” 

The agent had to answer the wire just then, 
and Tom stared gloomily at the barren slopes of | 
Mount Gringo, whereon the shaft-house of the 
‘Little Skeezicks” made the nose in a profile for 
which the dump was the flowing gray beard. 
When he heard the “O. K.” clicked to the 
message he spoke again. ; 

“How much did you figure my trip was going | 
to cost, father ?’’ 

“Your mother and I talked about it, and we 
meant to start you out with fifty dollars. Of 
course, you’d have the passes, but there’d be 
some fare you’d have to pay at the other end, 
and, anyway, I do not think it would be safe for 
you to go with less.” 

“Fifty dollars,’ Tom repeated ; 
very much.”’ 

“It depends on the point of view, my boy,” 
said his father. “If you had to earn them, they’d 


“that isn’t so 


| she said. 





By Francis Lynde. 


COMPANION. 


Agnes had Luke in her arms. 
softly, querulously, as if he knew something ter- 
rible was happening, and that he must keep as 
quiet as he could. 

“Dobey will be glad you’re safe, Luke,” 
“Dobey don’t know what’s been 
happening to us!” 

But it was not many hours before Dobey 
knew. 


In the evening, the missionary had piloted a | 


number of the homeless people to a house where 
they could find refuge. As he came out, a boy 
ran after him down the dark steps. 

“Missioner!” said Dobey. “ Missioner —” 
The boy choked. He caught at the missionary’s 
hand in the dark. 
soul. 
fire!’ he said, chokingly. 
sobbed. 

“That’s all right, Dobey,” said the missionary. 


“Missioner —’’ 


He was erying 
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adding fifty cents a day to his outing fund, and 
building very fine air-castles again. 

It was a week before the expiration of his 
second month in the office that Tom heard the 
first hint of his father’s embarrassment. 

The up-train was late that evening, and he 
stayed to sell the tickets for it while the agent 
went home to supper. There were a number of 
people in the waiting-room, and disconnected 
sentences of their talk drifted in through the 
open ticket-window. 

“Pretty hard on Pitcairn,” said one voice. 
“Looks as if he’d lost all his friends.’ 

“Hard on all of ’em,” was the reply, and Tom 


strained his ears to hear more. 
A great sob burst from Dobey’s | 
“You got little Luke and Aggie out of the 

He} 
| and left for a month back, and Gudgins told nx 
| he’d mortgaged his house with Jaralson. 


“Yes, .\but Pit’s the heaviest stockholder, 
said the first, “and it pinches him worse thai 
any of the others. He’s been borrowing right 


That 


“We're friends, aren’t we? And you’ll stand by | means that he’ll lose it if he doesn’t toe th 


little Luke now, Dobey, won’t you? You’ll 


|make a man such as you want Luke to be yet, 


please God.” 
And the grip of Dobey’s hand was a promise. 
Mary E. BAMFORD. 


likely to look that way to us, before we get 
the rhine in shape again.” 

Tom caught at the suggestion. “Why 
can’t I earn the money, father?” he asked. 


this summer before we talked about the trip.” 
“Why, yes; you can earn it, but 1) 
don’t see how that will help you. You | 


same time.” 
“No; but. if I can’t go I’d rather work 
than loaf.’’ 
“All right; I’ll wire the superintendent 


expect ?” 
Tom laughed. “Guess I sha’n’t have much 


















‘WITH FRANK CONTRITION.”’ 


| to say about that. I want all I can get, though.” 


All this happened on a Friday. On Saturday 


| the first assessment of twenty per cent. was laid 


upon the stockholders in the “Little Skeezicks ;”’ 


and on the Monday following Tom went to. 


work in his father’s office. He was to have 
twenty-five dollars a month; and it was under- 
stood that when he had earned fifty dollars he 
was to go to Ohio on a short visit at his own 
expense, if he chose. 

In their home life the Pitcairns were not like 
some people. For one thing, the father never 
discussed the business affairs of the family at 
his own table or elsewhere in the hearing of his 
children; and at sixteen Tom knew as little 


about the Pitcairn finances as did his ten-year- | 


old sister Nellie. 

It was not that Alexander Pitcairn did not 
trust his son ; it was, rather, because, away back 
in another century, the Pitcairns were Scotch, 
and Scotsmen have a habit of thinking much and 


| saying little—at least, about their own affairs. 


As it turned out, this reticence on the part of 
the father was unfortunate. ‘Tom was a sensible 
lad, and one who would have been able and 
willing to share the family responsibilities; but, 
inasmuch as he did not know there were any 
responsibilities, he thought of not much beyond 
his own pleasure. 

So it came about that while the elder Pitcairn 
was straining his credit at every point to meet 
the assessments, which came thicker and faster 





“You said you were going to let me help you | 


can’t work here and visit in Ohio at the | 


| the night before. 
| night for the purpose of devising arguments in 


about it this afternoon. What pay do you | 


| that purpose. 


mark on the very day.” 
“Sure! Wonder what made him go to Jara) 


| son ?”? 


“Raised every dollar he could from everybod) 


else, I guess.” 
| 


“I suppose so. Well, you don’t catch me that 
way in any drowned mine; when the wate: 


| comes in I go out—see ?” 


“That’s right; but Pit isn’t built that way 


| He’s slower than death about taking hold, bu 
| then he never lets go.” 


Tom had plenty to think about after the trai: 
had come and gone; and on the way home lh. 
fought a good fight with his selfishness, makiny 
up his mind to put himself and his earnings into 
the breach, if his father would let him. The 
good impulse was urgent, and Tom meant to put 
it into speech before he slept, but the opportunity 
for a confidential talk that night did not offer. 

Now, good intentions are often but exotics, 
and procrastination is the frost which kills then. 
When Tom awoke the following morning his 
duty was by no means so clear as it had been 
Self had evidently sat up all 


its own behalf. 

After all, it had been only a bit of gossip he 
had heard ; if his father were in trouble he would 
surely say something about it at home. More- 
over, if the difficulties were real, it was ridicu- 
lous to think that the forty odd dollars of his 
earnings would make the slightest difference, 
one way or the other. 

Tom listened to the arguments and decided to 
wait; and this he did, shutting his eyes reso- 
lutely to the disquieting facts of his father’s 
troubled face and preoccupied manner. 

The hardest fight of all came at the end of the 
week. Tom’s time-check came froin 
Denver and his father cashed it, putting 
the twenty-five dollars into his hand, 
together with the passes for the eastern 
trip. 

“You’ve worked hard, Tom,” he said, 
“and I don’t know how I should have 
pulled through without your help. Now 
you may go and have your fling; I'm 
sorry you’ve had to wait so 
long.”’ 

At that moment Tom thought 
that nothing could prevent him 
from saying the thing which had 
been uppermost in his mind for 
a week, and yet a very small 
thing did prevent him. A freighit- 
train had pulled in while his 
father was speaking, and as ‘Tom 
opened his mouth to reply the 
conductor and engineer came in 
for orders. 

When the orders were fortl- 
coming the agent went home, 
after asking Tom to stay to 
sell the tickets for the evening 
train. Tom had two good hours 


| to himself in the deserted little station before the 


rumbling of the belated train broke the silence. 

During the interval self rose up in its might 
and the battle had all to be fought over again. 
dozen times he took his money out of the back 
compartment of the cash drawer in the safe and 
spread it out before him on the telegraph table. 
It was his; he had earned it for a certain pul- 
pose, and his father expected him to spend it tor 
He had counted so much upon 
the trip and its pleasures! 

Surely the family need could not be so very 
great now, or his father would not have spoken 
as if the crisis were past; and Tom repeated the 
words, “I don’t know how I should have ))u! led 
through,’’ to clinch the argument. 

At the last self had the better of it ; ‘Tom w¢ 
home shortly after nine o’clock, fully detern 
to hold his peace. 

When he reached the house the front door as 
open and there was a light in the sitting. 
so he went into the darkened parlor and tlu 
himself on the lounge to rest for a few mint 
before going up-stairs to bed. The door be tween 
the parlor and the sitting-room was ajar. «1 
presently he heard his mother’s voice. 

“I don’t blame you, Alexander, and I bel’ 
you’ve done everything for the best, but its 
such a dreadful thing to have to lose our b 
for no more than fifty dollars. Why, we 1 
to give Tom as much as that for his trip. 

“Yes, it is hard—the hardest thing I’ve eve! 


nt 
ed 


be bigger than fifty cart-wheels—and they are|as the pumping process went on, Tom was |had to face; but I’ve done all I can. I he 
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raked and seraped and borrowed every dollar I 
can find, and now I’m at the end of my string.” 

‘Then it was all true! Tom sat up and stared 
blankly at the dim outline of the opposite win- 
dow. There was a long silence, and then his 
mother spoke again. 

“\Jexander, are you still determined not to 
ict Tom help you, if he wants to?” 

‘He doesn’t want to.” 

“How do you know? 
him, have you?” 

“No, but he knows; I’ve seen it in his face for 
4 week. No, Mary, I can’t take his money 
unless it’s a free-will offering.’’ 

~ [hen there is only the one chance left.” 

That's all—and only one more mail for that.” 

Yom never knew what kept him from going 
into the sitting-room and having it out with his 
father then and there, but something did; at the 
time he made himself believe it was a flash of 
just indignation at his father’s assumption of his 
indifference. None the less, self was vanquished 
for good and all; and when he went to sleep that 
nizht he had given up the trip and had made his 
plans for the future. 

Contrary to his usual habit, the agent went to 
the station the next morning with Tom, and sold 
the tickets for the early Denver train himself. 
They had stopped at the post-office on the way 
down, and Mr. Pitcairn glanced hastily over the 
mail as he waited on the passengers at the ticket 
window. 

When the engine-bell rang Tom saw his 
father thrust one of the letters into his pocket 
and step across to the safe. A moment later he 
was letting himself out through the door at 
‘Tom’s elbow. 

“When you go to dinner tell your mother I’ve 
gone to Denver,” he said; “L'il be back at three 
o’clock”*—and before Tom could reply the train 
had pulled out. 


You haven’t spoken to 


For a few minutes Tom was puzzled; then he 


remembered. Jaralson, the broker, was in 
Denver, and his father had doubtless gone down 
to try to get more time on his mortgage. 

“And I let him go empty-handed when 
the money he needed was lying idle in the safe!” 
thought Tom. 

Under such conditions action of some sort is 
the only possible safety-valve, and Tom ran to 
the telegraph-table. Calling up the station below 
Auria, he sent a rush message to his father. 

“Tell me how I can wire you fifty dollars,” it 
said; and when it was sent Tom felt a little less 
like starting out to walk to Denver with the 
money in his hand. 

Then he thought he would work hard and so 
kill time until the reply came; but just as he had 
taken the cash-book out of the safe the travelling 
auditor came in. 

“Good morning, Tom; where’s your father?” 

“He’s gone to Denver, sir,” replied Tom, 
respectfully, for the travelling auditor is a per- 
sonage to be feared by the careless, dreaded by 
the criminal, and held in awe by all. 

“That so? 1 didn’t see him, and I came in on 
that train, too. But then I was thinking of my 
break fast.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom; and the auditor took off 
his coat and prepared to check the accounts of 
the station. 

When he was ready Tom handed him the 
keys. ‘The safe’s open, and 1 haven’t touched 
the books yet,” he explained. 

Auditor Jackson counted the cash first and 
then made a rapid calculation. Then he went 
carefully over the money a second time. 

“How’s this, Tom? Youre fifty dollars short 
this morning.” 

For a moment the office spun like a huge mis- 
Shapen top before Tom’s eyes; then his sight 
cleared with a little snap that seemed to break 
something in his head. Fifty dollars! The cash 
had balanced the night before, and his father 
had gone to the safe just as he was leaving! The 
horrible nausea came back with the recollection, 
but Tom mastered it with a mighty effort—the 
auditor must not suspect the miserable truth. 

“Are you sure you’ve got it all?” Tom asked, 
as soon as he could trust himself to speak. 
“There’s—there’s some money in the back part 
of that drawer in the safe.” 

Auditor Jackson looked, and was straightway 
comforted. 

“Why, yes,” he said; “here it is—just fifty 
dollars. That makes us all right.” And he 
went on with his checking, knowing nothing of 
the sorrow and shame and humiliation of the 
boy, who sat with bowed head and burning eye- 
balls at the telegraph-table in the bay window. 

_ The auditor completed his check by dinner- 
time, and after that Tom was left alone with his 
misery. He could not go home to his mother ; 
he was afraid She would read the shameful 
Secret in his face. So he sent word to her at 
noon aud went without his dinner. His message 
to his jather still remained unanswered, for good 
reasous, Tom thought. 

oon ‘so the hours dragged on until the whistle 
~ ule tiree-o'clock train set the echoes at work 
amon. the eliffs of the Chief. Tom stood in the 


my Window and watched the train come in; and 
say 


car 


Then the train moved on, and he turned to 

unlock the office door. 

_ Well, Tom, my boy, how did you get along? 
ada hard time of it?” 


‘No.” Tom stole a glance at his father’s 


; the auditor swing up to the steps of one | 
as his father descended those of another. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


face, and wondered how he could be so cheerful. 

*“T thought I saw Mr. Jackson get on the 
train. Has he been here?” 

“Yes,” 

“Did he make a check ?” 

“Yes.” 

“The mischief he did! Did he find this?” 
Pitcairn took a sealed envelope from the safe. 

*No.” 

“Then I don't see why we didn’t check up 
fifty dollars short. This is that freight money 
for the ‘Big Jane’ machinery; I got it when I 
was up there yesterday, and put it in the en- 
velope to keep it separate.”’ 

Now Tom was sixteen years old, and a man 
grown in many respects, but the sudden revul- 


lessly. ‘Oh, I’m so glad!” was all he could say. 

Alexander Pitcairn took a turn up and down 
the office and saw half-way through the mystery ; 
then he took another turn and saw it all. 

“Tom,” he said gravely, “did you let Mr. 
Jackson count your money in with the cash ?’’ 

Tom nodded without looking up. 

The agent swallowed something hard and 
began again. “Tom, my son, did you think I 
took fifty dollars of the company’s money ?” 

Tom wrestled with his shame, threw it, and 
met his father’s gaze with frank contrition. 

“Yes, 1 did, father. I knew how hard- 
pushed you were, and I’ve been so mean and 
selfish myself that there wasn’t any good 
thought in me. I’m too ashamed to ask you to 
forgive me.” 

“You don’t need to ask it, son.” 


BELIEVE it is Lowell who says that 
naturalness is “the good gift that the fairy 
godmother brings to her prime favorites 

in the cradle.” This naturalness belonged to 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and it was this which 
attracted young people to her, and made them 
feel perfectly at home in her presence. 

I have seen her surrounded by a bevy of 
laughing girls, all anxious to have her name 
their apples, according to the time-honored 
custom. With a twinkle in her eye, she snapped 
each rosy-cheeked apple in turn, while I mar- 
veliel that she could so readily remember 
appropriate names. After a great counting of 
seeds, there were cries of “‘What was my name, 
Mrs. Stowe?” “And mine?” “And mine?” and 
when it transpired that each one had been named 
“Mr. Right,” there were peals of merry laugh- 
ter, in which Mrs. Stowe joined as heartily as if 
she, too, had been a girl. 

This naturalness, and one might say even 
childtikeness, of character was evident in Mrs. 
Stowe all through her life, and made her always 
a welcome companion to children. 

An occurrence which took place soon after the 
removal of the family from Cincinnati to Bruns- 
wick, Maine, made a lasting impression on the 
minds of her daughters. On a cold day, when 
the ice had formed over a little pond near the 
house, she called them to go with her. Then, 
full of enthusiastic memories of her childhood’s 
days in Litchfield, she herself ran and slid on 
the ice, but on looking back, saw that the chil- 
dren had not followed. They were huddled in 
a little group on the bank. Then, for the first 
time, it occurred to her that this was their first 
experience of ice, and she hurried back to them, 
exclaiming, “Well! I feel as helpless as a hen 
who has hatched ducks.” 

At the garden party given by Mrs. Stowe’s 
publishers in honor of her seventieth birthday, 
there was another illustration of her childlikeness 
of nature. She was holding her little grandson 
in her arms when Mrs. Burnett, the authoress, 
came up to speak to her, and attracted by the 
child, said, ‘‘Whose baby is this, Mrs. Stowe?” 

“It's Susy’s,” was the answer. 

“‘But,”’ pursued Mrs. Burnett, “who is Susy ?” 

“Susy? Why, Susy is Charley’s wife,” 
replied Mrs. Stowe. 

Mrs. Burnett did not push her inquiries fur- 
ther, but later on, seeing the child in his mother’s 
arms, she said, “Can you tell me whose baby 
this is?” 

“Yes, it’s mine,’ was the prompt reply; and 
poor Mrs. Burnett was left as much in the dark 
as ever in regard to the child’s identity. 

It is a popular idea that the children of an 
authoress must, of necessity, miss much of the 
mother care to which they have a right, but the 
following extracts from a letter of Mrs. Stowe’s 
to one of the friends of her girlhood will show 
that she did not shirk the duties that belong to 
motherhood : 

“Only think how long it is since I have written 





mother of three children! . . . Now to-day, for 


| from dawn to dewy eve. In the first place, I 
| waked up at half after four. 
baby wakes—‘Qua, qua, qua!’ so I give him 
|his breakfast. ...I wake again! Dear me, 


| broad daylight! I must get up and go*down 


sion of feeling was too much for him, and he put | 
his head down on the table and blubbered help- | 


The elder | 








Gringo. 
from his pocket and spread it out before Tom. 
“IT got that just as I was leaving Denver—it 
missed me on the way down. Did you mean 
that, Tom?” 

“Of course I did. I meant to give you the 
money this morning, but I 
chance.’ And when I remembered that you’d 
probably gone to see Jaralson, I felt like chasing 
the train afoot.” 

“Jaralson? What do you know about him?” 

Thereupon Tom repeated what he had over- 
heard in the waiting-room and at home; and, 
having made such a good beginning, he went 





ness. 
| “But you won’t have to give up your trip now, 
Tom,” said his father, when he had finished. 


woods.” 


went to the cash drawer, took fifty dollars out of 
it, and gave the money to his father. 

“What shall I do with this, son?” 

“Keep it and use it; if you don’t, I shall think 
you haven’t forgiven me. 
away ; 
father.” 

He did stay; but the next summer, after the 
rich strike in the “Little Skeezicks,” the 
Pitcairns, being then far beyond the reach of 
fifty-dollar troubles, went Fast in a body. 





JA aN 
towe as 





Y Wy, 


|and see if Mina is getting breakfast. Up I 
jump, and up wakes baby. ‘Now, little boy, be 
| Sood and let mother dress, because she is in a 
hurry.’ I get my frock half on, and baby by 
that time has kicked himself down off his pillow, 





| order. I stop, with one sleeve off and one on, to 
| settle matters with him.” Then she goes on 
through some of the amusing woes of a young 
| housewife with children 
jand many cares, and 
closes her letter : 

“But let this suffice, 
|for of such details as 
these are all my days 
made up. Indeed, my 
|}dear, I am but a mere 
| drudge, with few ideas 
| beyond babies and house- 
| keeping. As for thoughts, 
| reflections and __ senti- 
|ments, good lack! good 
jlack! Yet for all this, 
| my children I would not 
| change for all the ease, 
| leisure and pleasure that 
I could have without 
| them!” 
| Soon other little mis- 
| chief-makers were added 
|to the household, and 
the mother’s hands were 
fuller than ever. In writ- 





between four and five my lord wakes for good, 
and talks and crows and caracoles so that there 
is no more quiet sleep for me.” 


was at this time that the project was growing 
in her mind of writing something to rouse the 
nation to a sense of the nature of slavery. 


a passionate love of flowers, and always found 


summer to gather and arrange flowers for deco- 
‘rating her rooms. The older children always 
remembered how, at the baptism of one of her 
babies, their mother placed a spray of harebell 
in the baby’s hands, and how the little one 
delightedly waved the tiny, fairylike bells back 
| and forth all through the service, as if she were 
ringing them. 

One of Mrs. Stowe’s children has a vivid 
| memory of his mother, as she busied herself in 
| planting a bed of crocuses. The wind was 





| planted the bulbs she sang: 


| “And just before the shining shore 
| We may almost discover,” 


| and the freakish wind would snatch the voice 
| away, and then waft the strains back to the 
| child’s ears with weird effect. 

| At last he ran to his mother’s side and asked 
her what she was doing, and she explained to 
him how the little brown things she was burying 





to you, and how changed I am since then—the| in the ground would come up as beautiful | filled with most absolute content. 


| flowers. Then she went on to speak to him of 


| him that the body which they had buried in the 


... Well, then ground would rise again as a beautiful angel. | grandmothers. 
grandson, on the way home from church, broke 


| This incident Mrs. Stowe has embodied in a 
poem called “The Crocus.”’ 
Mrs. Stowe would hardly have been able to 


didn't have a| 


on and told about his struggle with his selfish- | 


“Your uncle John sent me some money—that | 
was his letter I got this morning—and he, 
says he will hold me up till I’m out of the) 


Tom’s answer was wordless but eloquent. He | 


I don’t want to go | 
I want to stay here and help you, | 


am aides 
er) 


and is crying and fisting the bedclothes in great | 





ing to a friend in 1850, she says: “Every morning | 


Sorely did the tired mother need rest, for it | 


With her love for children Mrs. Stowe united | 


time to cultivate house-plants in winter, and in | 


| sweeping over the Andover hills, and as she. 





Pitcairn looked out of the window and won- accomplish what she did in the way of literary 
dered why he could not see the slopes of Mount | work, during her children’s early years, if she 
Then he took a crumpled telegram | had not had a devoted helper to share her cares 


| and responsibilities. 

| This helper was a young Englishwoman by 
| the name of Anna Smith, who was a member 
| of the Stowe family for many years, taking the 
| position of governess, and almost of second 
mother to the children. 

| Mrs. Stowe writes of her toan English friend 

“Had it not been for my inseparable friend, 
Anna, a noble-hearted English girl, who landed 
on our shores in destitution and sorrow, and 
clave to me as Ruth to Naomi, I had never lived 
through all the trials which the uncertainty and 
want of domestic service imposed on both.’ 

One of Mrs. Stowe’s daughters says that she 
used to look upon her mother as a very grand 
lady, as she caught glimpses of her now and 
then, sitting engrossed at her writing-table, and 
it was to Miss Anna that the children learned to 
go for the fittle daily needs. Yet the busy 
mother found time to plait a doll’s straw bonnet 
for one of her little girls, and to crochet a scarf— 
which is still carefully preserved—for the doll of 
another; and one of her children remembers 
how steadily his mother worked hour after hour 
in making a warm little coat for him, and with 
what satisfaction she dressed him up in it and 
sent him out with his sled to slide. 

The little boy, getting heated with exercise, 
| togk off his coat and laid it on the ground, 
leaving his dog to guard it. All would have 
gone well had not a mischievous puppy attempted 
to snatch the coat, which provoked an animated 
tussle, in which the little boy joined, with the 
result that the fine coat was divided, like all 
Gaul, into three parts. 

Its sorrowful little owner trudged home to his 
mother with the fragments. He says that at 
first she looked discouraged, but as she heard 
the story, the comical side of it seemed to strike 
her, and she laughed merrily. Then, without a 
word of reproof to him, she set to work to piece 
the garment together again. His mother’s gen- 
tleness and forbearance made a far stronger 
impression on the child’s mind than a vigorous 
scolding would have done. 

In sharing her cares and responsibilities with 
another, Mrs. Stowe never lost, in any degree, 
the sense of her own responsibility. In a letter, 
written during one of her enforced absences from 
home, she says: 

“In returning to my family, from whom | have 

| been so long separated, | am impressed with a 
new and solemn feeling 
of responsibility. 
The feeling is strongly 
impressed upon my mind 
that a work is put into my 
hands which | must be 
earnest to finish shortly. 
It is nothing great or 
brilliant in the world’s 
eye; it lies in one small 
family circle of which ‘I 
am called to be the 
central point.” 

In the absence of the 
mother, Miss Anna was 
a most devoted and faith- 
ful correspondent, send- 
ing her frequent and 
minute bulletins concern- 
ing the children and the 
daily home happenings. 
The letters which came 
in reply show how 
precious these minutise 
of the home life were to the mother’s heart. 

She writes to her husband from Hartford: “I 
wish I could kiss the children. I was going to 
| say, kiss F., but I thought if Anna heard it she 
would be jealous, so I said the children. But 
| little F.—he is deep on the tables of my heart— 
| little elfin king that he is. I hope that he will 
| have some hair on his head when I come home.’’ 

In later years, when Mrs. Stowe was being 
féted in England and on the continent, * she 
always found time for the regular home letters, 
containing loving messages for the children left 
behind. She writes to her husband from 
Paris: 

“Here is a story for C.: The boys in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine are the children of ouvriers, 
and every day their mothers give them two sous 
to buy adinner. When they heard I was coming 
to the school, of their own accord they subscribed 
half their dinner-money to give to me for the 
poor slaves. This five-frane piece I have now; 
I have bought it of the cause for five dollars, and 
am going to make a hole in it and hang it around 
C.’s neck as a medal.” 

The C. mentioned in this letter remembers the 
eventful day when his mother returned from 
Europe. He had gone to bed, but hearing an 
unusual stir in the house, he crept softly down- 
stairs to discover the cause. When he caught 
sight of his mother, he ran to her, clambered 
into her lap, and lay in her arms with his eyes 
rapturously fixed upon her face and his heart 
Mrs. Stowe 
never forgot the supremely satisfied look in the 








example, I’ll tell you what I had on my mind | his brother who had gone to heaven, and told | child’s face, and often spoke of it in after years. 


Mrs. Stowe was one of the proverbial indulgent 
Upon one occasion, when a little 


into unseemly romping, she remarked quietly to 


| the mother, with an amused smile, “That is not 
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first which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; 
and afterward that which is spiritual.’ 

At another time she undertook the charge of a 
little granddaughter’s daily nap, to which the 
child was objecting, and sent the tired mother to 
lie down. Soon little pattering footsteps were 
heard in the hall, and grandmother’s soothing 
voice saying, ‘‘Well, she shouldn’t go to sleep if 
she didn’t want to. She should go down-stairs 
with grandma and look at pretty pictures.” So 
there was an end of that day’s nap, and baby 
won an easy victory. 

A photograph taken of Mrs. Stowe and two of 
her grandchildren met with her unqualified dis- 


In Four CHaPTERs. 


S night was fall- 
ing, one bleak, 
windy afternoon 

in November, when 

the last leaves from 
the maples and birches were whirling across the 
fields and roads under a gray and dreary sky, 
and when everybody instinctively wished to get 
indoors and remain there, little, crippled Muncy 
Willhope came hopping along in the dusk and 
thumped with his crutch at my grandfather’s 
farmhouse door. We were just comfortably 
seated at the supper-table: grandfather, grand- 
mother and half a dozen of us grandchildren 
who were living there at the close of the Civil 
War, and we all turned and waited in some 
surprise while my brother Halstead arose and 
opened the door. 

“Pony’s lost in Quog-hogger!” cried Muncy, 
in shrill, frightened tones. 

“Dear me, what next at that house!” grand- 
mother exclaimed. ‘‘When did your folks see 
her last, Muncy ?” 

But Muncy had already gone hopping down 
the lane to carry the alarm to the other neighbors. 

“I saw Pony, myself, about ten o’clock this 
forenoon, when I came home from mill,” said 
Halse. “I heard a rumpus just as I was passing 
the house there. Pony was up to something or 
other, and the old woman was threatening awful 
things! Her bedroom door was open, and she 
was shouting to Eliza and Cynthia and Lois to 
eatch Pony and bring her in there. The old 
woman’s rheumatism is so bad that she can’t get 
off the bed; but I heard her bawl out, ‘Bring 
Pony here and let me knock her down!’ ” 

“Oh dear, oh dear, what talk and what goings 
on!” sighed grandmother. ‘Poor Parson Will- 
hope’s girls, too!” 

“T looked back, after I got by,’’ Halse continued, 
“and 1 saw Pony hop out the back window and 
run to the wood-shed. She climbed up by the 
old gate-post to the roof, and from that on to the 
roof of the ell. I stopped the horse to see what 
she was going to do. She peeped down, then 
climbed up the house roof and walked along the 
ridge-pole to the chimney. She stood there when 
Lois and Muncy came out. ‘Mother says you 
come down,’ Lois cried. ‘ “‘Mother!’’’ mimicked 
Pony. ‘What do you call her mother for? She 
isn’t our mother. She’s only father’s second 
wife—more’s the pity!’ ” 

“Oh, what a child!” sighed grandmother. 

“I suppose,” continued Halse, “that Mrs. 
Willhope was still threatening her. Anyway, 
Pony called out, ‘Oh, I hear you, madam!’ and 
then she put her head over the top of the chimney 
and cried down it, ‘Peek-a-boo! You would like 
to whack me with that big cane of yours, wouldn’t 
you? I hear you; and I once heard you tell 
poor old father that you would like to put me in 
a bag and drown me!’ 

“I didn’t stop to see whether she came down 
or not,” Halse went on. “But she probably did 
and ran away to hide, I don’t believe she’s lost, 
and I sha’n’t start out to search for her—yet. 
Pony knows Quog-hogger like a. book.” 

“But it is a bitter night for the child to be out,” 
murmured grandmother. “Our old minister’s 
daughter, too—why did he ever go and marry 
that Welshwoman !”’ 

That was a mystery which none of the late 
Rev. Mr. Willhope’s former parishioners had 
ever been able to solve. How this spare, pale, 
tall, Puritanie minister had come to take as his 
sezond wife and stepmother to his four daughters, 
a coarse, uneducated, bad-tempered woman, 
widow of a “navvy” and fit only for life in a 
navvy’s shanty, was beyond comprehension. 

“Is it three or four years that the old parson’s 
been dead?” asked grandfather. 

“Three years last February,” replied grand- 
mother, whose accuracy in remembering dates of 
births and deaths was never questioned. ‘Pony 
was nine years old that month, the third day; 
she was a winter baby. She didn’t ery at the 
funeral, but she looked a long time at her father’s 
face in the coffin, after they tried to have her go 
past, and she wouldn’t sit in the mourners’ room 
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approval because, as she said to her daughter, 
“T have my hand raised and look as if I were 
scolding the children, and you know I never do 
that.” 

Indeed, scolding was foreign to Mrs. Stowe’s 
nature. It was her habit to believe in people, 
and those who came into contact with her were 
inspired by her faith in them with fresh hope for 
themselves. These words from one of her own 
hymns give the key-note of her life: 

There shalt thou learn the secret of a 
M bestow, which heals the ills 


e 
To overcome by love, to live b 
To conquer man’s worst evils 


wer, 
bf living ; 
rayer, 
By forsiving. 


SuSAN MUNROE STOWE. 





CuaPTteR I1.— Lost In QuoG-HOGGER. 


with her stepmother and sisters. They couldn’t 
make her sit there. She came into the sitting- 
room and crouched down beside my chair. When 
I tried to have her go in with her sisters, she hid 
her face in my lap. I hadn’t the heart to lead | 
her back in there, for I couldn’t help seeing the | 
look that woman shot at her. But there!” | 
concluded grandmother, _ self- 
reproachfully, “I oughtn’t to 





COMPANION. 


not in his pasture, or in any of the neighbors’ 
fields, from which he often helped himself to 
grass, and sometimes to corn. 

In fact there was not much we could learn, | 
except that Pony had been missing since noon 
the previous day and had probably taken her 
horse; and we set off much as such searchers are 
wont to do, to beat through the woods, shouting, 
“Pony, Pony!’ and looking for traces of the 
lost one. 

Several of the boys had brought guns, for bears 
and deer were sometimes seen in Quog-hogger. 
The party soon separated into little groups, to 
search different portions of the woody tract, and 
throughout the forenoon Halse and I heard 
distant shouting and occasionally the report of a 
gun. We had undertaken to follow Bog Brook 
in its devious windings, from Mud Pond to 
where it emerged from the meadows and bogs at 
a sawmill five miles below, in another township. 

The snow ceased falling at about ten o’clock, 
and the sun came out, but not a track or trace 
could we discover, save of minks and squirrels. 
The dog with us had been allowed at the Will- 
hopes’ to smell one of Pony’s old shoes, but his 
canine sagacity failed to find the trail of the lost 
girl. 

Now and again we would hear some other 
group of searchers approaching. We could hear 
them talking together as they beat up and down, 
and their voices sounded strangely through the 
snowy waste. 

“No wonder they named it Quog-hogger,”’ one 
exclaimed. “Such a muddy, rocky, craggy, 
tangled hole I never was in before! Any idea 
how much there is of it?” and then we heard 
the speaker’s comrade reply, “Well, I’ve heard 
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length came to Garland’s Meadow, a partly open 
tract, where there was a weather-beaten old hay- 
barn. A man named Garland had once cleared 
ten or twelve acres of the low land with the idea 
of raising hay; but the grass proved of bad 
quality, and he soon stopped cutting it; the 
meadow was now brown with the uncut grass, 
and bushes had sprung up about the barn. 
Probably not one person in a year, except perhaps 
a few mink-trappers, or other hunters, visited 
this dreary opening. 

When we had passed down the hither side of 
the brook, we had seen by tracks in the snow 
that two of the searchers had been to the barn 
already, and we therefore thought it useless to 
enter it; but coming up the other bank on our 
return we made a discovery. About a quarter 
of a mile below Garland’s meadow, at a deep 
bend of the brook, where were a cedar thicket 
and several dense fir-trees, our dog suddenly 
barked, and when we tried to push our way 
through, we came upon a fence of little poles. 
It was completely screened from view, and 
extended quite across the neck of the bend. 

On passing it, we found little “sop snugly 
ensconced beneath the drooping branches of a 
fir, quite sheltered and protected by the cedar. 
Scarcely a flake of snow had reached him, and 
he had a nest of dry leaves a foot deep. On one 
side, in a rude crib of sticks, there was a generous 
wad of hay, and for water he had only to push 
through the cedar to the still unfrozen brook. 

“Well, well, here’s A®sop, all snug! And 
1 guess Pony herself isn’t far off!” Halse 
exclaimed. 

We searched in the cedar and called “Pony!” 
softly, but received no response, and made sure 

she was not there. 
“She may be in that old hay- 





say that, perhaps; the poor 
woman has rheumatism.’ 

“All the same I shouldn’t like 
to come within reach of that old 
cane of hers,’”’ said Halse. 

“You may be sure that she 
doesn’t get Pony to come within 
reach of it!’? exclaimed Addison, 
laughing as he drew back from 
the table and moved up to the 
fireplace, for Ad had been 
plowing in the cold wind all the 
afternoon. ‘“‘ What distresses 
me about that woman is her 
voice,” he went on. “Worst 
voice I ever heard!” 

“The poor creature cannot help 
that,”” remarked grandmother, 
placidly. “But don’t you think, 
boys, that you ought to try and 
see where Pony is? I feel dis- 
turbed about the child. Who 
knows but she’s slipped into 
some of those soft sloughs, or 
has fallen into the bog brook ?” 

“Now, grandma, don’t you go 
to worrying about Pony,” said 
Halse. “Pony knows more 
about Quog-hogger than all of 
us put together. If she’s there 
at all, she’s safe in some snug 
place that she knows of, where 
nobody could find her in a week.”’ 

The truth is that we boys who 
had been out in the cold all day, 
and were tired and sleepy, did 
not relish the thought of sallying 
forth to scour Quog-hogger on 
a dark, bleak night. We soon 
went to bed, but I think that 
grandmother passed an uneasy 
night. Before we were astir 
next morning, she had dressed 
and gone on foot to the Will- 
hopes’ house. It was a dim, 
cheerless morning ; snow in fine, 
icy pellets was driving against 
the window-panes, and two or 








barn, after all,’”’ Halse remarked. 
“*Let’s look !” 

Crossing the brook, with some 
difficulty, we pulled open the 
large, old swing door, which 
creaked dismally on its long- 
rusted hinges, and entered the 
barn. Two other searchers had 
been in before us; the caked 
snow from their boots littered 
the barn floor. 

The old hay-bays were empty. 
Apparently there was no place 
to hide in. The building was 
a hollow old shell, with bare 
beams and wide cracks between 
the wall boards—the dreariest 
interior imaginable. 

**She cannot be here,’ Halse 
muttered, “unless,” he added, 
peering up into the bare, cob- 
webbed roof, ‘‘she’s on that little 
old scaffold of loose poles in the 
far end there, ’way in the gable 
corner of the roof. Pony!” he 
called out. “Are you up there, 
Pony? Hi, Pony!’ 

There was no answer, but as 
we stood looking up, the wind, 
which had begun to blow a 
little, and to toss up the light 
snow outside, made the big, open 
door close with a bang that 
jarred the whole building, and 
there rattled down to the flvor 
from the scaffold aloft a hazel- 
nut shell which bounced at our 
feet. 

“There’s a fresh shell, just 
cracked,” said Halse, picking 


it up. “I believe Pony’s up 
there!” 

“Most likely squirrels,” I 
said. 

“Maybe,”’ replied Halse; “but 
I’m going to see.” 


He picked up an old alder 
fish-pole that some one had flung 








three inches had already fallen. 
Grandmother came back with 
her cheeks red inside her hood. 

“Now, boys,’’ she said at once, “you must all | 
start off just as soon as you eat your breakfast, | 
and try to find Ada.” (Ada is Pony’s real | 
name.) ‘She’s been gone all night. They’ve no 
idea what has become of her; and in this snow- 
storm, too!” 

“But what sent her off ?”? Addison asked. 

“Oh, the old troubles there!’ replied grand- 
mother, sadly. “I am worried about that poor | 
child. Nobody in the neighborhood has paid the 
least attention to her being lost.” 

Somewhat conscience-stricken, we ate a hur- 
ried break fast, and going around to the neighbors, 
roused a party of sixteen men and boys, with 
two dogs and a foxhound, to search Quog-hogger ; 
but first we all proceeded to the forlorn little Will- 
hope cottage, to learn, if possible, what direction 
Pony had taken, and where she had last been 
seen. The snow was still falling fast and thick, 
and there was no hope now of tracking her, even | 
with a hound. 

Lois Willhope told us that Pony had come 
down off the house roof, and approaching Mrs. 
Willhope’s window, had said “peek-a-boo” to 
her again, and then pirouetted away along a 
little path into the bushes bordering the Quog- 
hogger woods ; that was the last seen of her. But 
Eliza had heard her whistle through her fingers— 
as boys sometimes do—tu Esop, and A®sop was 





“‘| STOPPED THE HORSE TO SEE WHAT SHE WAS GOING TO DO.”’ 


my father say that there’s twenty-seven square 
miles of it. I don’t believe anybody knows 
exactly.” 

“Who pays taxes on it?” 

“Oh, the Burdeen heirs—New York folks.’’ 

“Lots of wood and timber on it.” 

“Yes, but nobody can get to it.’ 

Before long some other men crossed the brook, 
at a distance in front of us, and we heard them 
talking as they pushed their way through the 
alder bushes. “Awful place!” one exclaimed. 

“Right you are!’ agreed the other. They 
climbed a craggy hillock and then one of them 
shouted, “Pony! Pony! Answer if you hear!” 

“Queer name that, to call a girl,’ the other 
remarked, and although we were now a quarter 
of a mile away we could still hear every word 
they said. “What is her right name, anyhow ?” 

“T believe ’tis Addie, or Ida, or Ada—something 
like that; but they call her ‘Pony,’ on account 
of that little gray crook of a Shetland pony she’s 
always riding. One of her New York aunts 
sent her that pony, years ago. She was named 
after that aunt, I heard say. Her mother, the 
old minister’s first wife, was a Burdeen, you 
know. Nice folks.” 

“But that second wife’s a terror!” 

“Right you are!” 

Going on down the brook, Halse and I at 





into the empty hay-bay, and 
climbing to one of the cross-girths 
of the barn, where he could 
barely reach the under side of the scaffold, 
began prodding through the hay with the little 
end. 

Standing on the barn floor below, I saw, at tlie 
very first thrust, a shaggy, flaxen head and sill, 
white face appear, and heard a wrathful voice 
ery down to us, “You let mealone! What are 
you plaguing me for?’ 

We both burst out laughing in spite of «u- 
selves. To see her away up there in the roof ol 
that old barn, with all that hair round her fe, 
was so comical ! 

“Pony, how did you ever get up there: [ 
exclaimed. 

“None of your business, and I would just 
to know why you’re all shouting and hallow.’ 
all over the woods!” 

“Why, they think you’re lost. 
town’s looking for you.” 

“Lost!” eried Pony, contemptuously. “)«" 
had better all go home and mind your ‘ 
business. I can take care of myself—I’d hove 
you know 1 

“But, Pony, you had better come down © 
go home,” Halse expostulated. 

“T sha’n’t go home! and I guess you woul: « 
either, if you had such a home as I’ve got!” 

“Well, then, come home with us,” Helse 
urged. “Grandmother will be glad to have ;° 
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come to our house. The old lady worried all 
night about you.” 

“Sorry, but I’ve no money to spend for board 
at anybody’s house,” retorted Pony. “I can 
live here and board myself cheaper.’ 

“What have you to eat?” Halse asked. 

“No matter.” 

“Oh, but you can’t live so!” I argued. 

“Yes, I can, too,” cried Pony, angrily. 

“You will freeze to death some cold night,” 

“Oh, don’t you worry! I'll look out for 
myself; and don’t you tell anybody that I’m 
here, either!” replied Pony, with tremendous 
earnestness. 

“But we shall have to tell them, and about 
Fsop, too,” replied Halse. 

“If you have found sop, you. just let him 
alone!” cried Pony, in fresh wrath. “Sopsy’s 
all right. I’m looking out for him. Don’t you 
dare disturb him.’ 

She was so exasperated, with. us for discovering 
her retreat, and that of A&sop, that she flung a 
handful of nutshells down at our upturned faces. 

“Spitfire!” said Halse. “I’m going to climb 
up there and see what sort of a place you’ve got.” 

“If you do, I’ll poke you down!” 

But Halse clambered up by means of two 
braces at the back side of the barn, and gaining 
footing on one of the great cross-beams upon a 
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cried Pony, in great indignation. 
house, and you keep out of it.” 

We told her that we should be obliged to let 
the others know that we had found her. 

“But don’t tell where!’ she implored. “I 
can’t go back home, and I won’t. You tell 
them I’m all right—and so’s A®sop.” 

“But aren’t you afraid to stay here in. the dark, 
at night ?”’ Halse asked. 

“No, I’m not. Nothing can getup here. And 
who said I’m in the dark? I’ve got a kerosene 
lamp, if I’ve a mind to light it.” She held up a 
little old lamp with the top broken off the 
chimney. 

“Well, you think you’re fixed fine, don’t you ?” 
said Halse, teasingly. But all we could say 
wholly failed to induce her to come down and go 
home, and after poking fun at her a while, we 
went away, saying, to plague her, that we should 
send the selectmen of the town to get her and 
carry her to the “poor-farm.” Her last words 
to us as we went out were that if we dared to 
tell anybody where she was, she would never 
speak to us again as long as she lived! And to 
| this day I recollect just how she snapped that 
out, and how black her eyes were in the midst of 
| that tangle of flaxen hair as she looked down 
'on us from high up under the old, brown barn 
| roof. 

Both Halse and I knew that we really ought 


“This is my 





level with the scaffold, walked along opposite | to tell where Pony was hidden; but darkness had 

fallen when we emerged into the cleared land ; the 

“Quite a heap of | other searchers had given up the quest and gone 
home; so we merely looked in at the Willhopes’ 

| door and said hastily, “Pony’s found. She’s all 

| right,’’ and then ran home. 

(To be continued.) 


where Pony was perched. 
“Oho, old lady!” said he. 
hay and old duds there! What have you got in 
that box and that bucket?” 
“I'll let you know what I’ve got, if you dare 
to come across here, you sneaking, prying thing !”’ 









~ By G. R. 


farm of my uncle on the Wild Rice 

river, seven or eight miles southwest of 
Wahpeton, in North Dakota. While rummaging 
about one day in the sheds where the farm 
machinery was stored away for the winter, I 
happened to come across the body, or hull, to use 
a nautical term, of an old snow-boat, such as was 
used in the early days of the prairies before the 
level expanses were cut into by the farms with 
their pasture fences and other obstructions. 

The boat was a large one. Like the ice-boats 
80 common on our lakes and larger rivers, it was 
merely a three-cornered platform, longer toward 
the rear, with runners at the three extremities. 
The boat must have measured twelve or fourteen 
feet across the front, and the distance to the 
rear point was over twenty feet. The runners 
were extra wide Norwegian ‘“‘skees,” which 
glide along over the heavy drifts of snow with 
scarcely a track. Naturally, I questioned my 
uncle about the uses of the old craft, which led 
him to tell the following story. 

It was back in the seventies that Jim Warner, 
who now lives over yonder, came to this country 
with me, and took up the claims we've stuck to 
ever since. During the first winter he “bached” 
it with me, and it was then we built this snow- 
boat. At Wahpeton, which was then a small 
trading and military post, we bought the mate- 
rials—too much of some of them. If we had 
realize how mach wind blows out here in win- 
ter, we would not have put so much tent canvas 
in the sail; but the big spread was useful once. 

When that old snow-boat was ready for its 
trial trip, we were a couple of proud boys. Jim 
knew how to sail her. There was a fine breeze 
blowing, and she skimmed over the snow like a 
bird. No fences then to stop us—and we ran 
to W ahpeton in less than fifteen minutes. 

Coming back was not so easy. You see how 
=a farm lies in this big bend in the river, so 
~ the trees along the stream make the farm 

© a bay in the prairie ocean. And the mouth 
of the bay is toward the north. Well, we had to 
beat against a southerly wind coming back that 
arst day, and were almost becalmed after we got 
into the bay and into the lee of the trees. 

At other times, when the wind was from the 


[“c winter it was my fortune to visit the 
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north, it was hard to get out of the bay; some- 
times we had to tow our snow-runner through 
the opening. But Jim and I had lots of fun 
with the craft that first winter, and we put it 
away carefully for the next season of snow. 

Next fall there were rumors of an Indian 
rising, but as we were so near the military post 
at Wahpeton we did not feel any alarm until one 
chilly evening in November. That day we had 
brought out the snow-boat and looked her over, 
for we were expecting a snowfall. Well, just 
about dusk Jim and I saw a man come galloping 
up on a little Indian pony. 

“The Indians!” he shouted. ‘“They’ve killed 
all hands at Dobson’s ranch, ten miles south of 
you. Iam going to Wahpeton for help. Look 
out for yourselves !’’ and away he went like mad. 

You may say we hustled to make a fort of my 
place—fortunately it was built of good oak logs. 
Our ammunition and provisions we carried into 
the cabin, and here and there we punched the 
sticks and mud out of the joints between the 
logs, so as to have convenient holes for rifle fire. 
But we need not have ventilated the place so 
much that night, for the Indians did not bother us. 

Next morning a fall of snow began. Jim said 
it would “turn to a regulation blizzard,” and he 
was right. By noon the very air seemed of 
snow, and a heavy wind had set in from the 
northwest. All day the wind roared and the 
snow whirled and drifted in clouds so blinding 
that we dared not try to find our way to the 
barn and the horses. 

I don’t know how often that day Jim and I 
congratulated ourselves that the blizzard would 
| give us a chance to use our boat. We had 
| drawn it up to the house, and could start out by 
| just hoisting the sails, if the wind were to stay 

in the west so that we could run out of the 
mouth of the “bay.” 

All night the storm raged, but next morning 
the sky was clear and blue over a biting north- 
west gale that drove up clouds of the loose, 
crisp snow, which glittered in the sun as it 
whirled. Yet on the prairie this fine snow 
packed hard, somewhat as sand does, which is 
also often blown up by high wind. 

We had done the morning chores and were 
just beginning to think of sailing to Wahpeton, 
when we saw the man who had warned us of 
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the Indians coming into the entrance of the 
“bay” as fast as he could plow his way 
through the snow. A minute later an officer 
appeared from behind the trees, and nineteen 
foot-soldiers followed him. 

They reached our cabin in the nick of time, 
for they were nearly overcome by the cold. 
They were marching back to Wahpeton after 
having relieved Frank Hinkley’s ranch from a 
small band in war-paint—the Indians having 
vanished on seeing the soldiers. To Hinkley 
and the neighboring settlers, who were generally 
armed with the army Springfield, the soldiers 
had given most of the cartridges they had carried 
from the fort. This was what got Jim and me 
into the wild trouble I am going to tell you 
about. 

After we had warmed and fed the men, the 
lieutenant in command was thinking of going on 
to Wahpeton, when Jim, who had been looking 
out of one of the loopholes, said: “There are 
Indians in the woods!” 

Up jumped all hands. Jim was right. We 
could see forms moving from tree to tree. They 
were in all directions. We were surrounded, 
and apparently by a large force, too. 

The lieutenant was greatly disturbed, and he 
had a right to be. Of provisions we had enough 
for some time, but the soldiers had little ammu- 
nition, and he had winked at their giving it 
away to the settlers. An investigation showed 
that there were only sixty rounds left—three for 
each soldier. Jim and I had plenty of Win- 
chester cartridges, but they did, not fit the army 
rifles. 

Probably the whole strength of the hostile 
| tribe was in the woods about us. The ammuni- 
tion would not be enough to stand 
off one persistent attack, and no 
one had any plan for bettering 
our position. 

That night a most vigilant 
watch was kept in all directions, 
and it must have been about 
eleven o’clock when we were all 
brought to our feet by a shot 
from one of the loopholes. In 
the few next instants the howls 
of a single Indian were heard. 

‘Now all of us were at the 
loopholes. Six or eight more 
rifles rang out and were answered 
by various screams. Then many 
shots were fired. It was difficult 
even for Indians to conceal them- 
selves upon that white surface 
on a clear night, and three dead 
savages were left to freeze in the 
drifts. 

For a while after that we saw 
no more of the Indians, but I 
still stuck to my loophole until 
Jim came to my side. 

“We have got to do it,” he said. 

“Do what?” said I, although I knew well 
enough what he meant. 
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worse, the wind had begun to fall, as it com- 
monly does with the coming of daylight. But in 
three minutes we should be entering the bay. 

Jim was sitting up at the tiller, looking ahead 
for the opening in the trees. We had come 
down a little too low. We were then directly 
east of the entrance. To reach it we must sail 
very close to the wind. If we could run out a 
mile or so and come in again, we could approach. 
from the northeast and have the wind directly 

abeam and so go much faster. 

I thought Jim was just getting ready to put 
| the boat about, when he jumped up and looked 
| intently ahead. Then, grasping the tiller firmly, 
| he fairly shouted at me: 

“Pull those ropes taut!” 

I instantly handed the boom in to the pulleys, 
|and we ran on so close into the wind that the 

| edges of the sail trembled dangerously. We 
| were heading straight for the opening. 

I saw Jim’s reason. The savages had been 

dragging logs across the entrance. In a minute 

| or two they would have our path blocked. We 
must make for the narrow gap. The lives of the 
soldiers depended on us. 

The boat was still scudding along at a fine 
rate, throwing out from the pointed toes of her 
runners clouds of snow as she mounted the 
drifts. 

“Get down flat,”’ said Jim, ‘we are there!” 

It was a good thing for us that we had the 
protection of the ammunition cases. More than 
| one bullet struck into them with a vicious “spat.” 
| I was lying down. flat on the side of the boat 
| toward the wind, and could see well ahead. The 
| Indians had begun their barricade at the eastern 
| point of the woods, and had run it north- 
| westerly almost to the nearest point in the 
woods opposite. 
| We were flying due west toward the unfin- 
| ished end of the barricade. Beyond the gap my 
| log house was in plain sight. One long log 
| would block the only open place in the barricade 

big enough for the boat to go through. But be- 
hind that gap the Indians were massing—hun- 
dreds of them would be there soon. 

One large band was dragging a heavy log 
toward the last opening. If the log were not 
placed in time to stop us, the crowd of Indians 
could do so by simply throwing themselves on 
our platform and by seizing the boom and sails. 

We must be caught! I could see no escape. 
It was madness to go on. I told Jim so; I told 
him that if we ran in much closer to the gap we 
should not be able to come around and gather 
speed to run out on the prairie and save our- 
selves, for the Indians would be on us at the 
turning. But Jim said nota word. He headed 

| for the gap still, and stil) all the Indians ran to 
| bunch up there. 
| Although the wind had lessened as we came 
partly into the lee of the trees, we could still 
| have dashed off, at race-horse speed by turning 
| south toward the house, where the soldiers were 
awaiting us. But the barricade was in the way. 
True, there were spaces between the logs; the 








“The boat. It’s the only hope for us all,” | Indians had tried to cover the utmost with their 


said Jim. “There is only one round of ammu- 
nition left.” 
“How are you going to manage it?” I said. | 
“Well, we can’t get out of the door. They 


material. But they had left no gap wide enough 
to admit the snow-boat. 

We were at a short two hundred yards and 
losing speed every moment. The Indians were 


would be sure to get us there. We must go/| not firing at us; many were joining in to help 
down cellar and crawl] out of that hole you left | those tugging at the log. More and more com- 
for a ventilator when you were banking up the | pact grew the crowd waiting for us; all set upa 


house.” 

So we got outdoors without being seen by the 
Indians, and then crept up to the side of the 
snow-boat and cautiously unfurled the sails. 
We shifted the boom, put the rope in. place, and | 
still there was no sign from the Indians of our | 
being seen. Up we ran the mainsail and jib, 
and the boat, catching the breeze, in an instant | 
was off like a gull. Then Indian yells broke 
out, and a volley of shots whizzed by. But we 
were moving too fast for any accurate shooting 
in the moonlight. 

A magnificent breeze was blowing—not a gale 
such as had been raging all day, but that steady 
kind of wind which draws every thread. of can- | 
vas snug and taut until it sings and whistles. It | 
blew from the northwest, and we were going’ | 
due north, but the boat, hauled close, flew swift 
as an arrow. 

Near the mouth of the “bay” a group of about 
twenty Indians sprang out at the western side to | 
intercept us. But Jim just let her out a few | 
points for more speed, put her a little more 
easterly, and so gave them a wide berth. The 
next minute we were on the open prairie witha 
clear track to Wahpeton. 

“Good enough!” said Jim to me, as we lay | 
there flat upon the deck. “But there’ll be 
trouble coming back! They know we're going 
after something—either ammunition or provisions 
—for they must know that Wahpeton can’t spare 
any more soldiers. Oh, they’ll be ready for us 
when we come back! But how are they going 
to stop her when she’s running a mile and a half 
a minute?” 

We agreed that that was just what we wanted 
to know. 

We soon reached Wahpeton, got the ammuni- 
tion we asked for, and laid the boxes of 
cartridges along the rim of the boat so that, when 











we lay flat down on the boards, the boxes helped | 
to protect us from bullets. 

It was late in the night before we started back, 
and when the woods about the “bay” came in 
view the dawn was just breaking. What was 


how] of triumph as the log was put in place, 

At that I thought the game was up, but now 
Jim showed his wits. 

“Harry,” said he, “‘when I shout jump, you 
spring to the other side of the boat and then 
right back again. Let the boat tip but don’t let 
her over.” 

I did not guess what he intended, but 1 pre- 
pared to obey. Almost before I knew what had 
happened, he had swung the boat down into the 
wind and we were heading southeast at racing 
speed straight for the barricade and the soldiers. 

“Jump!” shouted Jim to me. 

I sprang to the other side of the boat. Up 
went the other side when relieved of my weight, 
the force of the sail raised the runner off the 
snow, and the boat threatened to tip over. But 

I sprang back again. The equilibrium was re- 
stored. 

“We’re through!” yelled Jim, as we sped on 
toward the house. How had he done it? Sim- 
ply enough ; the logs were not close together, but 
the spaces between them were too narrow for the 
width of the boat. Jim had-steered for an open- 
ing where the logs were smaller than the rest. 
One of the front runners had passed close to the 
log on the left and the other runner had been 
made to jump the one-log barricade. 

Behind us yelled the disappointed Indians and 
ahead of us the soldiers were cheering us from 
the loopholes of the cabin. 

Letting out the mainsail as we approached the 
|eabin, Jim slackened our speed somewhat and 
ran the boat straight against the cabin doorway 
| with a tremendous bump. The cases of cartridges, 
Jim and I went end over end off the front of the 
| boat. Quick as thought the men threw open the 
door. We threw the cases of cartridges in and 
| jumped in ourselves, with scarcely a shot fired at 
us. 

That settled the business for the Indians. It 
was now rather too dangerous a matter for them 
to lurk about the cabin. In a day or two they 
set off toward the west, and we were not both 
ered by them again. 














Current Topics. | 


“I figured out years ago,” said a prosper- | 
ous farmer, “that with very moderate drinking, 
I’d drink an acre of good land every year. Sol 
quit.’”’ Here is a temperance lecture, done up 
in a small parcel convenient for handling. 

There has been a great change in the 
temper of the nations in the century now closing. 
Mr. Balfour made this manifest when he said, 
recently, speaking from an English point of view, 
“A man of forty at the present time has never 
seen war in the country. A man of forty in the 
last century—put that period of forty when you 
will—would certainly have seen two wars, might 
well have seen three, and it might even happen 
that of those forty years the greater part were 
spent in war.” 


A correspondent ofa daily newspaper 
avers that while the army officers of England 
and of most Continental countries are, as a rule, 
gentlemen by birth and breeding, American 
officers are not only recruited from all classes, 
but very often come from families of the “log- 
cabin order.” If these were left out of account, 
much of the fine gold of the national story would 
bedimmed. The country has never yet measured 
training, courage, achievement with a society 
yardstick. 


A few days ago a vessel, having the 
nation’s flag at half-mast, slowly steamed into 
the harbor of New York. Other vessels have 
borne the portentous signal, but never one, in 
the nation’s history, in the performance of a 
mission such as hers. She bore the remains of 
all that was mortal. of six hundred soldiers who 
had died in battle, or from wounds and disease, 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico. These men were 
“eommon soldiers.” The country had tenderly 
cared for them, that they might be laid beside 
their kindred dust, or be given in a national 
cemetery a soldiers’ burial. The nation thus 
honors the devotion of its sons, and makes their 
memory sacred, 


A communication in a New York 
paper reveals an evil which is not peculiar to 
that city. The writer is a fashionable modiste. 
Her patrons are well-to-do and wealthy people. 
To a casual observer she is conducting a suc- 
cessful business. Yet she pathetically avows 
that the straits to which she is reduced in order 
to meet the cost of rent, to pay her assistants, 
and to provide material necessities for her house- 
hold have become almost unbearable. The 
reason of this is, because her patrons do not pay 
their bills promptly. This careless indifference 
of customers whose riches and social position 
make such neglect needless, and in its essence 
brutal, is without the shadow of an excuse. 
Prompt payments are especially important when, 
as in the writer’s case, the comfort and well- 
being of others are involved—the workers to 
whom their weekly wage is a vital necessity. 
“And how much owest thou?” 

The devotion and courage required to 
encounter the experiences of even the ordinary 
missionary’s life were pictured with great vivid- 
ness in a recent speech by Senator Hoar. The 
words that follow, taken from that speech, are 
as true as they are eloquent: ““There is not a 
story of heroism or true glory in human annals 
which can surpass the story of missionaries in 
this or in foreign lands whom America has sent 
forth as the servants of civilization and piety. 
They have taken their lives in their hands. They 
have sacrificed ambition, family ties, hope, health 
and wealth. No danger that stood in their way, 
no obloquy has deterred them. In this day of 
pride and exultation at the deeds of our young 
heroes in Manila and in Cuba, let us not forget 
that the American missionary in the paths of 
peace belongs to the same heroic stock, and is an 
example of the same heroic temper.” 

The sanitary value of trees is a matter 
which has been too little regarded. All forms 
of vegetation play a more or less important part 
in tempering the extremes of climate, but the 
service performed by trees is by far the most 
efficient. Their leaves present a vast area of 
surface to the air, while the tree itself occupies 
little ground space. With the destruction of 
forests have come marked changes in climate. 
The winters have grown colder, the summers 
hotter. Streams which once flowed everly are 
now transformed in a few hours from trickling 
rills to raging torrents. The springs which fed 
them have gone dry. The earth not sheltered 
by trees is more deeply frozen in winter and 
more parched in summer. With the extremes 
of climate, new and dangerous diseases have 
appeared in localities heretofore noted for their 





healthfulness. The lost trees cannot, of course, 
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be recalled; but by planting others in their 
places and by preserving those which have so 
far escaped destruction, a real and important 
service may be rendered to the public health and 
the public welfare. 
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MAN’S INHERITANCE. 


God scatters beauty as He scatters flowers, 
O’er the wide earth, and tells us all are ours. 
Walter Savage Landor. 
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One Man Founds Forty-Eight 
Colleges. 


HE name of the late Justin Smith Morrill, 
+ born April 14, 1810, and for thirty-two years 
a United States Senator from Vermont, 
will ever be associated with those successive acts 
of Congress by which nearly ten millions of 
acres of public lands have been divided between 
the states and territories for the establishment of 
“eolleges of agriculture and mechanic arts.” 

Forty-eight such institutions are gradually 
getting into shape, and it is the day of small 
things. Yet fifteen hundred teachers are giving 
instruction to nearly thirty thousand students. 
All of these, with an ever widening and length- 
ening succession, will doubtless respond with 
enthusiasm to the proposal that Senator Morrill’s 
birthday shall be observed with honor and grati- 
tude. 

These institutions are not merely technical or 
industrial training schools. ‘They are to be gen- 
uine colleges, centres of comprehensive higher 
education, with a minimum of the classics, to be 
sure, yet with full and elective courses of literary 
and scientific study. These will include advanced 
mathematics, some measure of philosophy, and 
one or more of the modern languages, with 
particular attention to English. As in other 
young colleges, there will be a gradual advance 
in the standard of entrance examinations. In 
some cases there is now a preparatory depart- 
ment. 

The leading object will be to connect intelli- 
gence with industry; to give to the sons of 
farmers and mechanics an inexpensive opportu- 
nity to fit themselves for “complete life’ and for 
practical pursuits, without restricting their choice 
of a career. Model farms, workshops and labora- 
tories will be added to libraries as a part of the 
educational apparatus, and domestic science will 
be taught and exemplified as the scheme develops. 
At present about one-fifth of the students are 
women. 

Senator Morrill and his fellow-promoters of 
this vast enterprise have planted for a long 
future. It is a grand stroke of statesmanship to 
make the land nourish its citizens; to elevate 
and dignify labor by making it certain that the 
hand that toils shall be guided by a brain that 
thinks. ‘There can be no more beneficent legis- 
lation than that by which our rural population 
shall be ennobled into a self-respecting yeomanry, 
instead of sinking into a stupid and servile peas- 
antry, dominated by landlords; and by which 
the material resources of the country shall yield 
larger returns to skilled labor and skilled laborers. 

These institutions, founded by national bounty 
and committed to the separate states, should not 
be limited by the name “agricultural,” for they 
are intended to foster our mechanical, manufac- 
turing and mining interests as well. Most of 
all, unless grossly perverted, it will be their 
beautiful function to bring all natural and applied 
science into line with the highest ideals of char- 
acter and culture, and thus to deepen and broaden 
the foundations of civilization itself. 








The Empress Tsze-hsi. 


ROF. JOHN FRYER, Orientalist in Cali- 
fornia University and late translator for the 
Chinese government,—in whose dominions 

he spent thirty-five years of his life,—gives this 
personal picture of the Chinese dowager empress : 

She is still wonderfully vigorous, although in 
her sixty-fourth year. Her hair is noted for its 
darkness and brilliancy, and her complexion is 
clearer than that of most of her countrywomen, 
being of a delicate cream color. Her eyes are 
large, bright and piercing, and her feet are, of 
course, of natural size, as no Manchu binds the 
feet. 


To pronounce her full name would afford a 
day’s vocal exercise for the bravest elocutionist : 
Tsze - hsi - tuangu - kangi - chaoipi - chuangehéng- 
shokung-chinhien-chung-sih. This is the way it 
looks in English letters. The Chinese of it 
must be formidable indeed. How it sounds we 
can only guess, but it is not at all likely that her 
majesty would know her own name, spoken as 
an American would try to speak it. 

Professor Fryer says that the story of her 
elevation from peasant girl to empress, like 
that of Catherine of Russia, is all a romance. 
Tsze-hsi is the daughter of a Manchu Tartar 
nobleman, and—what is remarkable for a woman 
of her country—she is well-educated. 

The masculine quality, as between herself and 
the nominal emperor, seems to belong wholly to 
the woman. Kwang Su, now a man of twenty- 
eight, is her creature, to make or unmake, and 


at present she has little use for him on the) 


throne. Besides assuming the whole weight of 
imperial affairs, the old empress finds time to 
encourage husbandry by personal example, 
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owning several walled orchards near her capital, 
where every year she superintends the culture 
of mulberry-trees and silkworms. 

“A more capable and wonderful woman,” the 
professor adds, “is not to be found in the whole 
world. She is a strict disciplinarian, and con- 
sidering the seclusion in which she has lived, 
possesses a surprising knowledge of the outside 
world.” 

———_ _—~ eo = —___—_ 


HONEST LABOR. 
Work apace, apace, apace, a H 
Honest labor bears a lovely face. 
Thomas Dekker. 
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A Pathetic Petition. 
ae February, through deep snows and 


bitter cold, snow-skate runners were sent 

through the sparsely settled districts of 
Finland, as far north as the polar circle, to collect 
signatures to a petition to the Tsar. For ninety 
years Finland has been a part of Russia. But 
by a special grant made by the first Tsar 
Alexander, and renewed by his successors, it 
has retained some features of its ancient consti- 
tution. It has had its own parliament, with four 
“estates ;” its own money and custom-houses ; 
its own local administration; its own laws of 
military service. But a recent manifesto from 
the Tsar takes away these privileges. 1t with- 
draws the rights of the Finnish parliament, and 
makes the Finns subject to the same general 
laws and the same regulations as to military 
service as the other populations of Russia. 

It was to protest against these changes that 
the petition was circulated among the people. 
Although the total population of Finland is only 
two and a half millions,—less than fifty per cent. 
of this number are adults,—more than half a 
million signatures were secured in less than 
two weeks. The effort was in vain. The five 
hundred Finns who took the petition to St. 
Petersburg were not even allowed to see the 
Tsar, but were turned back on the technical 
ground that they had not asked from their 
governor-general permission to seek the interview. 

The Finns are an intelligent and worthy people. 
Less than four per cent. of them are paupers, 
and less than five per cent. of their children are 
untaught in their schools. To be treated like 
Russian peasants will make life burdensome to 
them, but there is no remedy. 

From the Tsar’s point of view, the Russifica- 
tion of Finland and its army seems essential to 
the unity of the empire, but the wretchedness of 
this small, proud people over the withdrawal of 
their ancient rights is an exceedingly pathetic 
spectacle. 





The Peace Conference. 


‘THE conference of the nations, which meets 
this month at The Hague, the capital of the 
Netherlands, is unlike any other conference 

ever held. It does not meet to distribute territory 
or adjust the settlements of war. All questions 
of political relations will be excluded from its 
deliberations. Its one purpose is to promote 
peace among the nations ; and it assembles at the 
invitation of the Tsar—the autocratic head of 
one of the world’s greatest empires. 

The programme for the conference indicates 
three lines along which the end in view may 
be attained. The first is a check upon the 
progressive development of armies and navies, 
and of the appropriations for these purposes. It 
is not proposed that there shall be an immediate 
reduction of military or naval forces, but an 
agreement not to increase them. 

The second suggestion is for more humane 
methods in waging war. It is proposed that 
there should be no use of any new kind of firearms 
or explosives ; nor any throwing of projectiles or 
explosives from balloons ; that the use of torpedo- 
boats should be prohibited; that no war-ships 
should be constructed with rams; and that boats 
engaged in picking up men in the water during 
or after a naval battle should be held as neutral, 
just as Red Cross workers are after land battles. 

The third great division of the programme is 
the avoidance of war through established and 
uniform processes of mediation and arbitration. 

How far it may be possible to attain these 
ends cannot be predicted. But that they should 
be seriously proposed and that some of the 
foremost statesmen and diplomatists of the great 
nations should meet to consider them is quite 
enough to make this conference memorable. 
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An Indian Priest. 


MONG the many interesting visitors to our 
national capital, Ta-hi-roos-sa-wi-chi, a 
venerable Pawnee Indian priest, will long 

be remembered. Some students, who feared that 
the store of wealth hidden in the sacred rituals 
and religious symbols of the Pawnee Indians 
might be lost to the world, persuaded this devoted 
priest to come to Washington to give information 
with regard to them. Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 
who had been instrumental in bringing this about, 
tells in the current number of the American 
Anthropologist, of the priest’s visit, and gives 
some of the facts concerning the fast disappear- 
ing ceremonies of his tribe: 

When the venerable man was urged to make 
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his home in a frame cottage on the reservation, 
where he might be more comfortable than in his 
Indian lodge, he said, “I cannot live in a white 
man’s house. The sacred articles committed to 
my care must be kept in an earth lodge, and | 
must live there also, so that as I sit I can stretch 
out my hand and lay it upon mother earth.’’ 

The vastness and the beauty of the Capitol and 
the Library of Congress gave the old man evident 
pleasure, but they did not personally appeal to 
him, for such buildings, he said, were unfitted to 
contain the sacred symbols of the religion of his 
ancestors, in the service of which he had spent 
his long life. 

The Washington Monument he admired at a 
distance. On approaching it, he measured its 
base, pacing and counting his steps. Then he 
stood close to the great white shaft and looked 
up, but when asked to take the elevator and 
ascend to the top, replied: “I will not go up. 
The white man likes to pile up stones, and he 
may go to the top of them; I will not. I have 
ascended the mountains made by Ti-ra-wa!’”’ 

Equally characteristic was an interview with 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to whom he 
said, when introduced: “I am glad to see you 
and take you by the hand. I have nothing to 
ask of you; nothing to tell you. I came here 
to talk of the religion of my fathers, which [ 
follow.” 

This simple faith of the Indian almost suggests 
those eloquent words of the scholarly apostle: “I 
stand and am judged for the hope of the promise 
made of God unto our fathers.” 


* 
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Tsar Peter and the Quakers. 


E are told by a writer in the Christian 

Endeavor World that in the ancient Quaker 

church at Deptford, England, a wooden 
bench, preserved for two centuries, is shown to 
visitors as the seat on which Peter the Great 
used to sit at Quaker meeting. 

Hero-worship is so natural to all human beings 
that even so unworldly a people as the Friends 
have not always escaped some harmless symptoms 
of it. At least the good brethren who now occupy 
the old church seem to be proud of their relic of a 
Tsar—and the Tsar who of all Tsars, if not of al! 
men, was least like a Quaker. 

Peter left many worse memories of himself than 
this token of reverence for a religious service. 
While in England during his roistering youth, he 
spent several months in Deptford, where some 
fancy of his attracted him to the Friends’ meeting- 
house; and afterward on “First Days,” between 
his riotous weeks, he was commonly found there, 
respectful and silent as the rest. 

Seventeen years later, during one of his foreign 
campaigns, when he learned that some of his 
troops had quartered themselves in the meeting- 
house of a congregation of German Quakers, he 
ordered them out, and promised the peaceful 
people that he would attend their next service. 
He did so, and brought several of his officers with 
him. 

The liking of Peter the Great for the Friends 
was apparently only one of the strange whims of 
this half-savage autocrat, but the calming effect 
of their quiet worship, for the time being, at least, 
must have been grateful to his turbulent spirit. 
Without it, who knows that his record would not 
have been darker and his cruelties more crue!? 


His Home-Coming. 


HE old Star of the East was plowing her way 
up the Kennebec on one of her regular 
eastern trips. It was a clear summer Sulday 

morning, and two of the early risers among the 
passengers had come out on the upper deck and 
seated themselves far forward. 

The panorama unfolding itself before their eyes 
contrasted so sharply with the noisy, crowded 
Boston streets they had left the day before that 
conversation languished, and the two men settled 
themselves to silent enjoyment of the scene. 

Without a ripple the waters of the river lay 
shining in the morning sun. On either hand were 
green banks dotted with farmhouses, and reén- 
forced by the everlasting hills. In the still air 
the throb of the engine and the beating of the 
paddle-wheels echoed from the listening shores, 
and now and then the barking of a dog or the 
crow of a cock came from far inland. The seene 
was pregnant with the spirit of the day of rest. 

As the boat turned a bend in the river the tall, 
white spire of a country church came in sight. 
From the hill on which it stood, a dusty white 
ribbon of road wound its way through the green 
of the surrounding fields, and along this read @ 
quaint, old-fashioned covered carriage was slowly 
crawling. The changing configuration of the !and 
from time to time hid it from sight, but it kept 
coming into view again, each time somewhat 
nearer, and the two men watched it with idle 
curiosity. 

Soon the boat rounded another bend and swt 
in toward a landing. On the little wharf stool @ 
tall old man in sombre black, who looked as i! he 
had been waiting along time. His hair and beard 
were almost white, but there was still abundant 
vigor in the sturdy frame. The clear eye the 
healthy, sun-browned skin and the slight s‘\00P 
plainly bespoke the farmer. 

When the boat was made fast, two men with 
the unmistakable dress and air of the city crossed 
the gangplank and took the old man by the hand. 
While they were talking a carriage drove « 
to the landing. The peculiarities of appearance’ 
which had attracted the attention of the two 
passengers in the bow were accounted for. It 
was a hearse. At the same time four members 
of the crew brought from somewhere oN (ie 
boat the familiar, long, unpainted pine box, witb 
cleated top and white card tacked upon it. 

The old man walked over to the box and stood 
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with uncovered head, trying to read the card. 
The elder of the two city men stepped to his side 
and rested his hand on his shoulder. 

“He was with us only three years,” he said, 
“put there wasn’t a man in our employ that we 
respected more, or trusted or loved more. He 
was a son any father could be proud of.” 

The old man’s lip trembled. “Yes—yes,” he 
said, “David was a good boy—a good son.” 

“And all of us who worked with him in the 
store feel as if we had lost a brother,” broke in 
the other man. “I do not believe he had an 
enemy in the world.” 

The men at the hawsers were already casting 
off. The boat began to swing into the stream, 
and the passengers heard no more. 

As the Star crept on up the river they sat a long 
time without speaking. In imagination each saw 
a boy leaving the old farm and going out to make 
his way in the world, as so many thousands of 
country boys go every year. They thought of the 
hopes that had sent him forth; the ambitions that 
had given zest to his work; the visions of wealth 
and honorable distinction ; the dream of some time 
coming back to the old homestead to brighten the 
declining years of the father and mother who had 
toiled so long and so uncomplainingly in their 
own narrow field. 

And then, instead, this home-coming! It seemed 
such a pitiful ending. 

But by and by one of the men broke the silence. 
“How sordidly we think of life!” he said. “Is 
it a small thing to have played an humble part 
manfully; to have won the respect of employers 
and the love of fellow-workmen; to come back 
stainless to the green fields and the sunlight; 
to the old father waiting, and proud to say, ‘This 
was my son?’ We call such an early death 
untimely! As ours can only be a finite view, it 
seems to me almost presumption to offer judg- 
ment. This little span of mortality had its place 
in the inscrutable processes of human develop- 
ment. Its full signifieance Omniscience alone 
ean apprehend.” 
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A THRILLING SCENE AT HAVANA. 


Sometimes mere personal force and insistence, 
especially in a cause which is regarded as sacred 
by its champion, will in a moment overcome long- 
standing hatred. The Cuban people have many 
reasons to regard the Spanish in their island with 
deep resentment. Their ordinary feeling toward 
them is one of hatred, but there are many men 
among them who are trying to put an end to the 
leeling for the sake of the future gpod of the 
island. 

One advocate of reconciliation is the Rev. Dr. 
Diaz, a missionary of the Baptist Church in Cuba. 
He has in Havana a considerable congregation. 
One of the correspondents relates that on a recent 
evening, when five hundred Cubans were assem- 
bled at his Gethsemane Church, he filled them all 
with emotion by holding up to their gaze a Mauser 
rifle. 

“This,” be said, “is the weapon with which Spain 
killed so many of our people. But we forgive her, 
and to show our honesty of purpose, we will not 
use iton her people now that we have a chance. 
Instead, we will forget all about it, and throw this 
piece aside.”’ 

There were cries of “No! no!” and “We can 
never forgive!” from the excited audience; but 
Doctor Diaz threw the gun aside and went on to 
enforce his lesson, using in turn a sword and a 
small cannon much as be had used the Mauser 
tifle. Finally be held aloft an old Spanish flag, 
and there came instantly fierce cries and loud 
protests from the audience. 

Holding up his hand for silence until the uproar 
ceased, the speaker said, ‘And what ought we to 
do with this?” 

“Burn it! Destroy it! Stamp upon it!” shouted 
the audience. But Doctor Diaz shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “we will not burn it; we must 
not. This is the banner of a country which was 
once great. Her flag is about all she has in the 
world now. By this flag we have been wronged, 
scattered, slaughtered; but it is the flag of our 
fathers just the same. Do not forget that. Shall 
we throw it away as we did the Mauser, the sword 
and the cannon? I say no. Let us do with this 
what will show that we can have pity for a fallen 
foe, who was once of our own people.” 

Thereupon the speaker folded the flag closely 
and placed it near his heart. 

“Let it remain there,” he said, quietly, while 
for a few moments a hush fell upon the congrega- 
tion, more expressive of forgiveness than any 
words could have been. 
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MRS. HOWE’S HAPPY HITS. 


In ail the movements specially associated with 
her honored name, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has 
been @ pioneer, ‘She was one of the first Aboli- 
tionists,” we are told by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood 
ina sketeh in the New York Times, one of the 
first to advocate and found women’s clubs, to 
Speak in public, and to argue for higher education 





and female suffrage. Thus it may be said of her | 


that she was “first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts” of her countrywomen. 

Being a woman, it was to be expected that 
Mrs. Howe would make liberal, if judicious, use 
of & woman’s weapon in gaining her conquests; 
on she employed it effectively may be readily 
seen, 

Itis an old but good story of her that when she 
Went to Boston a bride, she found the Modern 
Athens a trifle dull and cold and uncongenial, and 
——— therewith made a highly cynical 

mark, 

Her busband took her to walk one evening, and 


On the way pointed out the Charitable Eye and | 


Ear Infirmary. 

. ‘ndeed,” said his witty young wife, “1 didn’t 

~ ms Be was a charitable eye or ear in 

soston” 

. _ s. Howe’s sense of the ridiculous has always 
“ta Saving grace, leading her to avoid grandil- 


Oquence. On one occasion a lady at Newport, | twa, reyther to chate.” 





THE YOUTH'’S 


trying to get a fine sentiment out of her, said, one 
moonlit evening on a vine-hung veranda: 

“Mrs. Howe, do say something lovely about my 
piazza!” Whereupon every one listened for the 
reply. In her delicately cultivated voice Mrs. 
Howe responded: “1 think it is a bully piaz,” 
which bit of slang was very much appreciated by 
those sensitive souls who feel the cold perspiration 


COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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start out all over them when they fear body 
is going to ‘“‘make a speech.” 


MERELY ECCENTRIC. 


Mr. John Fiske gives, in the Atiantic Monthly, 
an instance of a very delicate literary courtesy. 
While he was assistant librarian at Harvard 
University much of his time was occupied in 
revising and completing the catalogues of authors 
and subjects which had been begun in 1861. He 
gathered together a list of queer books on queer 
subjects, such as “Perpetual Motion,” “Squaring 
the Circle,” “The Earth Not a Globe,” and the 
like, and classed them under the title, “Insane 
Literature.” He says: 


Not many days had elapsed since this emenda- 
tion of the catalogue, when one of my assistants 
brought me the card of a book on the pocalypse, 
by a certain Mr. Smallwit, and called my attention 
to the fact that it was classified as Insane Litera- 
ture. “Very well,” I said, “so it is.” 

“I don’t doubt it, sir,” said she, ‘‘but the author 
lives over in Chelsea, and I saw him this mornin 
in one of the alcoves. Perhaps if he were to loo 
in the catalogue and see how his book is classified 
he mightn’t altogether like it. Then, as I looked 
a little further along, I came upon this pampblet, 
by Herr Dummkopf, of Breslau, upsetting the law 
of gravitation, and do you know? Herr Dummkopf 
is spending the winter here in Cambridge!” 

“To be sure,” said I. “It was very stupid of 
me not to foresee such cases. Of course we can’t 
eall a man a fool to his face. In a catalogue 
which marshals the quick along with the dead, 
some heed must be paid to the amenities of life. 
Pray get and bring me aJl those cards.” 

B e time they arrived a satisfactory solution 
of the ——— had suggested itself. ld the 
assistant simply to scratch out “‘Insane”’ and put 
“Eceentric” instead. For, while the harsh Latin 
epithet would, of course, infuriate Messrs, Dumm- 
kopf, Smallwit & Co., it might be doubted if their 
feelings would be burt b e milder Greek word. 
Thus the class “Eccentric Literature” was estab- 
lished in our catalogue, and there it has remained 
while the books in the library have increase 
from a hundred thousand to half a million. 


A DOUBTFUL RETRACTION. 


When, lately, a newspaper correspondent, in 
“interviewing” Governor Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York, was skilfully attempting to put certain 
words into the governor’s mouth, Colonel Roose- 
velt said to him, “You may draw as many conclu- 
sions as you like, but don’t attribute them to me,” 
and then he tojd the following story: 


There was once a colored minister who, in § 


delivering a forceful sermon on the sin of theft, 
said: 

“T see before me twelve chicken-thieves, includ- 
ing William Sanders.” 

illiam Sanders was naturally incensed at 

this, and threatened the preacher with personal 
violence. The minister’s friends persuaded him 
to promise that if the preacher would withdraw 
the accusation he would not harm him. They then 
went to the minister, who promised them that he 
would withdraw the accusation next Sunday. 

Therefore, in the pulpit on the following Sunday, 
the minister said that a remark of his in his las 
sermon had been the cause of offence, and he 
would therefore amend it. I should have 
said was this: ‘1 see before me eleven chicken- 
thieves, not including William Sanders!’ ” 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


People are never aware of their own peculiarities 
of dialect. The cockney can never understand 
what people mean in saying that he drops his h’s, 
and the New England woman will not believe 
that she pronounces Hannah “Hanner” and 
Esther “Estha.” The Scotchman, being naturally 
an opionated person, is quite sure that he is 
faultless of accent, although no one is more richly 
endowed with it. 


It is related of a Scottish literary man who 
lately visited in this country that he was taken to 
task one day by his own daughter for the broad- 
ness of his utterance in pronouncing the word 
“difference.” 

“How do I pronounce it?” he asked. 

“You say ‘dufference,’” she answered. 

‘And what do you say?” 

“ ‘Difference,’”’ she rejoined. 

Looking at his daughter a moment and getting 
her to repeat the word, he said: 

“Well, now, will you be so kind as to tell me the 
dufference between dufference and dufference?” 


CURIOUS FACT. 


A “down-east” man tells of an amusing encoun- 
ter he had in a barber’s shop in a Western town: 


The barber was a very tall, very black negro 
who rejoiced in the euphonious name of Carolinus 
Washington. He seemed disposed to conversa- 
tion, and in the course of bis remarks he asked 
his new customer from what part of the country 
he came. 

“From Maine,” returned the grptiemen. briefly. 

“T was sure ob it, sah!” said the barber, with 
enthusiasm. ‘I come from Bangor, Maine, my- 
self, sah, and there’s something about a Maine 
man you can’t mistake. We all look alike, sah. 
in a way, as you might say, we dat’s born and 
brought up in de State ob Maine. It’s a most 
cur’ ous fact, sah!” 





THEIR PREFERENCE. 


Certain politicians of the nobler class—there 
are many of them-—have the soul of an honorable 
but shrewd merchant, who sells in the dearest 
and buys in the cheapest market. He wishes to 
get his money’s worth for his money, but he 
always gives full and just measure. 

There are also politicians, and they are not few, 
either, who may say with the Scotch trader on 
his death-bed : 

“Oor faimly were aye middlin’ honest; we 
neither liked to chate nor to be chated, but o’ the 
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Pears’ 


soap is not only the best 
in all the world for toilet 
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“Hit” with Two Hammers 


In Bicycle Bell Construction! 


HE ‘“* MOSSBERG ”’ Tire Bell has no springs nor clockwork to 
operate its striking mechanism. 
that constantly get out of order and 

that wear out rapidly we have 


TWO HAMMERS 


standing upright inside the bells. These 
hammers are thrown upward by the action 
of the revolving knuckle-shaped axle carry- 
They strike the bell 
a sharp, quick blow, and immediately drop 
down, leaving the bells to vibrate freely, 
thus producing the oy clearest, 
ible. 
laced directly in front 
of post over front wheel (or on rear 
Operated A 
means of aslight cord connecting wit 
a small latch on the handle bar. 
Pulling the cord slightly turns the 
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Ever see a blackbird lifting up each wing, J 
Like he laughs all over, when he starts to sing ? 


That’s the way I feel myself, soon as it comes spring. 

Ever see a robin standing good and firm, 

With his feet braced far apart, tugging ata worm? 

You can’t help but watch him, though it makes you 
squirm. 

That’s the way to go at things—that’s exactly how ! 

Pity that a robin can’t be taught to plow, 

Hear the fellow chatter; he does love a row. 

Now the larks sing different, sweet and high and clear ; 

They don’t scold and bustle; and they come so near 

I can see the white on them—well, they needn’t fear. 

Mother’d make it warm for us if we shot a lark, 

Or a thrush or robin—there now, only hark 

As the crows sail over, how they caw and quark. 

Always sopnéveqaetiy like they’re making fun, 

And they daresn’t do it when you have a gun; 

Beats me how they keep away when you carry one. 

My! How geet the earth smells! How I pity folks 

That must live in cities full of smells and smokes, 

So’t a country fellow very nearly chokes. 


All they know, when spring comes, is some dusty 


rees 
Little dabs of grass-plots, heated-over breeze. 
Just to breathe the dust up fairly makes you sneeze. 


There’s a bunch of May-pinks, first I’ve seen this 


spring; 

Well, I'll pick them later; not another thing 

Seems to tickle mother so—this 'll make her sing. 

Beaten father this time; he was first last year, 

But he’d not a notion they’d be growing here. 

I shall get a kiss for them, and she'll call me “dear.” 

Does me good to see her when she looks so—now 

Get along, you, Dobbin! Half the field’s to plow. 

Aint you going home to tea? Lam, anyhow ! 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


or 


The Painter’s Inspiration. 


NE of the foremost living 
artists of the world to-day 
is J. James Tissot. His 
paintings, illustrating the 
life of Christ, have iden- 
tified his name so closely 
with sacred art that one 
ean hardly think of him 
without recalling some 
seene of the New Testa- 
ment to which his brush 
has given a visual reality. 
But fifteen years ago his subjects were of a 
different character. 

At that time ‘Tissot was a butterfly—a follower 
of fashion and its enticements and rewards. To 
paint a pretty woman, dressed in the most 
approved style of the hour and surrounded by 
the accessories of wealth and luxury, was the 
height of his ambition. He studied society 
women assiduously, and became their pet. 

One day he visited one of the churches of 
Paris to make studies for a picture. He was 
preparing a series of paintings representing ““The 
Parisian Woman,” in which the fashionable flirt 
of the week-day was to pose as the religious 
devotee on-Sunday. 

The emotional music, the soft light, the 
impressive service in the solemn church—these 
stirred the soul of the artist to a new devotion, 
and before him appeared, as in a vision, a 
wonderful picture. 

The ruins of a great castle seemed to rise 
before him. The walls were standing in part, 
but the roof had fallen in, and the débris littered 
the ground. A peasant and his wife strayed 
over the blocks of crumbling stone, and seated 
themselves on one of the fallen columns. The 
man cast hopelessly upon the ground the little 
bundle that contained all their earthly possessions. 

But as they sat there, despondent, a wondrous 
Being, who needed no introduction, came toward 
them. Seating Himself at the man’s side, He 
leaned His head upon the peasant’s shoulder, 
seeming to say, with bleeding hands outstretched : 

“See! If you have been miserable, I have 
been more miserable; if you have suffered much, 
1 have suffered most.” 

The artist saw in this vision what seemed to 
him a solution of the problems of modern life. 
Art, science, culture had failed to prevent 
poverty and misery. The only help and hope 
for the downtrodden and oppressed was in 
acceptance of the teachings of Him who had 
borne their sorrows, and whose life had been 
given to uplift the souls of men. 

When the painter left the church, the vision 
he had seen followed him to his gay studio, 
where he tried in vain to paint the frivolous and 
ephemeral pictures to which he had formerly 
devoted himself. Restless, unhappy, and unable 
longer to find pleasure in an occupation which 
heretofore had claimed all his interest and atten- 
tion, he fell seriously ill. 

Upon his recovery, he began at once to paint 
his vision of “Christ, the Consoler,” in order 
that he might get it out of his mind, and be free 
to return to his old work. But as he painted, 
the dignity and grandeur of his subject impressed 
him more and more. He became impatient to 
know the true Christ, and to delineate Him to 
the world. He abandoned his old life and went 
to Palestine, there to study the life of the people 
and the surroundings amid which the deeds of 
the Master were wrought. 

He lived there over ten years, and Christendom 
is now receiving, as the result of that inspira- 
tion, the most wonderful pictures of Jesus and 
His apostles that have ever been produced. 
Their power lies not alone in their fidelity to 
details and their material accuracy, but even 
more in the spirit which speaks through them. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


To Tissot was revealed the secret that before 
one can make others acquainted with Christ, he 
must first know Him himself. 


RO 


A Roman Cabman’s Trick. 


A friend of the Companion, reading in Italy Mr. 
Zangwill’s article on Italian travel, published in 
these columns in December, declares that in his 
entertaining account of the tricks and manners 
of Italian cabmen, he omitted one trick to which 
it was her fate to fall a victim in Rome. 

A cab may be hired by the hour or by the 
course. Wishing to go to the Palatine Hill, she 
and her sister, after making the usual arrange- 
ment for the payment of a france for the course, 
entered a cab and rattled merrily off through the 
unfamiliar streets. They drove, it seemed to 
them, a long way; then the driver suddenly 
pulled up his horse, and with a cheerful, “Ecco, 
signore!” pointed to the dirty facade of a church 
in a small square. 


a is this?” inquired the passenger, sur- 
prised. 

“Santa Maria della Pace.” 

“But we wanted to go to the Palatine!” 

“The ladies wished to go to Santa Maria della 
Pace. Behold Santa Maria della Pace!” 

“The ladies wished nothing of the sort. Monte 
Palatino!” 

“Certainly. But it is a second course.” 

Nar it is not. It is where we told you to take 


us. . 
“A second course!”’ 
“No!” 


And then—in front of that church named “of 
Peace”’—began one of those “dramatic perform- 
ances” so enjoyed by Mr. Zangwill; and it was 
very dramatic indeed. The cabman was the star 

rformer,—there was no doubt of that,—and the 
wo ladies, in disjointed Italian, played the 
secondary réles to the best of their ability, while 
a motley audience quickly gathered about the 
carriage. 

The star employed voice, head, hands, rolling 
eyes, rumpled locks, snarling teeth, invocations 
to numerous saints and several pagan deities. 
and inflections ranging from the hoarse growl o 
wrath to the plaintive squeak of injured inno- 
cence. The ladies remained firm, —- they 
could not, in the face of such a storm of volubility, 
make a very effective argument. In fact, the 
said little except ‘Monte Palatino!” reiterate 
in tones of command when it was possible to get 
in a word at all. 

At length the driver, with a defiant toss of the 
head, declared he would appeal to a policeman, 
and he signalled with his whip to a stately being 
in a cocked hat and a long cloak, who came up to 
the carriage and heard the case. 

That is, he heard the star’s declamation. The 
ladies, out of a sense of dignity, would wait till 
their antagonist was out of breath with his exer- 
tions, and then begin to speak; but every time 
they did so, the sound of their voices extorted 
from him a howl of righteous indignation; and he 
would interrupt them, banging cushions with 
his fist and flinging his arms over his head, greatly 
to the approval and interest of the rapidly increas- 
ing crowd, which by that time quite filled the 


uare, 
“Soon the first officer, evidently puzzled, sum- 
moned a second and higher official, and the 
business had all to be gone through with again, 
with increased vehemence, and before an audi- 
ence which was seriously interfering with the 
trafiic of one highway and two cross streets. He, 
too, was puzzled, although his sympathies were 
plainly with his fellow-countryman; and when he 
suggested a compromise of a franc and a half to 
the Palatine, the exhausted ladies submitted to 
their fate, and were driven away, followed by a 
sound of jeering mirth from the three or four 
hundred poon who beheld their discomfiture. 
As to the driver, he dropped his high-tragedy 
manner in an instant, clicked cheerfu y to the 
horse, and brought the ladies safely to the Pala- 
tine, only half an hour later and half a franc 
poorer than they should have been, and much, 
much wiser in the wily ways of the sons of Italy. 
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The Difficult Chinese Language. 


The oldest spoken language now existent upon 
the earth is the Chinese. It has an enormous list 
of words—the estimate of the number of char- 
acters ranges from twenty-five thousand to two 
hundred and sixty thousand. The language has 
no alphabet. Each character represents a com- 
plete idea, and corresponds, practically, to the 
English word. It is written in columns from top 
to bottom of the page, and from right to left. A 
Chinese book ends where an English book begins. 


Writing is done with a fine camel’s-hair brush and | 


india ink. 


characters make the labor of learning to read 
Chinese burdensome. Each character must be 
learned by itself. When the student has mastered 
five thousand characters the succeeding thou- 
sands must be learned in the same way. Those 
which he has mastered furnish no assistance to 
learning the others, save as practice may have 
given him a certain quickness in perceiving the 

euliar form which distinguishes each character 
rom its fellows. 

The grammar of the iangnege is so simple as to 
be almost non-existent. The same word serves 
indifferently as a noun, verb, adverb or adjective. 

dis, tenses, persons, gender and number are 
lacking; there are neither conjugations, nor 
declensions, nor auxiliary verbs. e few Chinese 
who have attempted to master the English tongue 
roaare its oneal construction as clumsy 
full of pitfalls. 

The Chinese characters give no clue to the 
pronunciation, and no amount of book study will 
enable a foreigner to speak the language. That 
ability must be acquired from the lips of a living 
teacher, assisted by months of drill, a quick ear, 
and great flexibility of the vocal organs. Even 
the most faithful effort fails to enable many 
foreigners to speak Chinese correctly. 

Chester Holcombe, for many years interpreter 
to the United States Legation at Peking, from 
whose interesting book, “The Real Chinaman,” 
we have copied, relates several anecdotes illus- 
trative of a foreigner’s almost inevitable blunders 
in Cog on Chinese. 

r. Holeombe once heard a venerable mis- 
sionary address the Deity in prayer, before a 
crowded Chinese audience, as “ hou omnivor- 
ous God.” He meant to say “omniscient,” but 
used an aspirated instead of an unaspirated ch. 
Another missionary saw with astonishment the 
audience hurriedly leave his chapel, in response 
to what he thought was an invitation from his 
lips to them to seated. An aspirated ¢ had 
turned the .%~ speech of welcome into the 
information that they had made a mistake in 
entering the chapel. 

In Chinese the tone in which a word is spoken 
determines its meaning as much as the sound 
does. For instance: in Chinese a man ceases to 
be a man if you change the tone of the voice in 
uttering the word, and may become a disease, a 
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nightingale, or a carrot. One tone, and one a, 
expresses man. There are four of these tones in 
the standard or mandarin dialect—a high-keyed 
explosive tone ; a rising tone ; a curving inflection, 
and a falling inflection. 

The sound “man,” if uttered in the first tone, 
means brazen-faced; in the second, to hide; in 
the third, full; and in the fourth, slow. These 
four tones are the occasions of absurd blunders. 

A missionary once informed his audience that 
the Saviour, when on earth, “went about eatin, 
cake.” He intended to say, “healing the sick; 
but an aspirate wrongly placed changed healing 
into eating, while an error in tone made cakes out 
of the sick. 

On one occasion, when Mr. Holcombe was the 
host of a large dinner-party, he ordered his Chinese 
butler to supply some small article that was not 
on the table. The man seemed puzzled, then 
went out, and returned with the kitchen upon a 

y. The host had placed an aspirate where it 
did not belong. 


At another time, the cook was told to buy one 
hundred “‘ladies’ fingers” for an evening party. 
Two hours later he entered the courtyard of the 


American legation riding upon the shaft of a 
Chinese cart, and reported that he had been able to 
by in all Peking only sixty-four “ladies’ fingers.” 
“Why did you hire a cart?” he was asked. “To 
come them home—they weigh five or six pounds 
each.’ 

Instead of tiny strips of sponge cake to be 
served with ice-cream, he had bought sixty-four 
fresh ox-tongues. A wrong tone of his master’s 
voice had done the mischief. 


2 
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For Garrison Duty. 


Upon the transport’s decks we wind, 
ive hundred men and more; 
A cheering, weeping crowd behind, 
A long, long voyage before. 
“Good luck, old chap!” “Farewell, dear heart!” 
“We're off! Hurra, hurra!” 
Beneath the bows the ripples part, 
At last we’re under way. 


And many a young lieutenant sighs, 
And thinks of yester eve 
And many a private wipes 
Upon a dusty sleeve. 
But every heart is brave and true, 
In tune with fe 0 call; 
Let home and kindred fade from view, 
Stanch soldiers are we all. 


O’er seashore t and mountain fort, 
And sand and prairie flowers, 

The winds that with the colors sport 
Will miss the kiss of ours ; 

While men who chased Apache Kid, 
And fought at Wounded Knee, 

Must now recount the deeds they did 
For ears across the sea. 


We change the oak and 

The cactus spike for cane; 
And “taps,” the soldier’s evening psalm, 

e echoes woo in vain. 

But tho’ mid alien scenes we stand, 

An alien sky above, 
From here, as from our motherland, 

Floats out the flag we love. 

EDWIN L. SABIN. 


his eyes 


pine for palm, 
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Nothing to Speak Of. 


To have been a brave participator in deeds of 
daring, without being conscious that there was 
anything particularly worth noting, in the fact, is 
not the usual attitude of heroes, however modest 
and self-effacing. A correspondent of Leslie’s 
Weekly, however, discovered such a one in the 
person of a Rough Rider in the hospital at Camp 
Walworth. The correspondent was told that the 
man’s experience had been most thrilling, and 
went to him eager to hear his story. The follow- 
ing dialogue ensued: 


“Won’t you tell me some of your experiences 

down in Cuba?” I asked. 
thought a while, then said he didn’t recall 
anything in particular. 

“Didn’t you lie sixty hours on the firing-line ?” 

“Guess I did,” looking hard at the carpet; ‘but 
I don’t know as I could say much about it.” 

“Didn’t you hate to see the men die?” 

He thought again for a moment. “Why, I felt 
like it was.a lamentable kind o’ business,—’twasn’t 
nice to see,—but there wa’n’t nothin’ to do. Do 
you think there was anything to do?” 

He looked up anxiously. 

“Did you feel afraid?” 

“Dunno as I did. Mebbe I did, though, some.” 

“How about Hamilton Fish? How did you feel 
when you saw him go down?” 

“Dunno as I felt much j guess he’s the one that 
felt. Ye see, gettin’ shot’s like pushin’ a log off a 
wood-pile—it jest drops. There aint much to 
sa’ ” 


“Wasn’t the battle exciting?” 





“Naw, not specially ; not what I’d call excitin’.” 

“How about Capron?” _ 

“Nothin’ to tell about bim, neither; same case | 
as Fish’s. It kinder made ye feel mean, 0’ course, | 
but there aint no use fussin’. Say, mebbe I could | 
get up some stories for ye, ef I studied ’em out, | 

ut I aint got none now on tap.” | 

He was sorry to disappoint me, but I told him | 

After all, he may be right. Perhaps battles are | 
slow affairs. 


—————_s0e— 


Grapple With a Bear. | 


Ambrose Larsen of Sehome, Washington, car- 
ries four tushes taken from the jaws of a brown | 
bear, which crushed the man’s arm, inflicting 
indescribable agony. Larsen, while on his way 
to San Francisco for surgical treatment, stopped 
at Tacoma, where he was seen by a reporter of 
the Daily News, to whom he described the terrible 
struggle: 


In the latter part of September two of my pigs 
were killed by bears. I hunted and waited for 
the marauders, but could not meet them. Then I 
built a deadfall placing it directly in the only trail 
they could reach the pig-pen by. September 28th, 
on visiting the trap, I found an immense brown 
bear in it, the — I have ever seen during a 
lifetime spent in the woods. 

The log of the trap had fallen across the bear’s 
haunches and broken his back. He was alive, 
however, and full of fight. I put two bullets from 
my Winchester into its head, and the bear turned 
over ds if dead. 

I got down into the pit to see the best means of 

etting to work at skinning the animal. In doing 
is it was necessary for me to pass my right arm 
under the bear’s head. 

No sooner had my hand touched his head than, 
with a snap, he caught me by the arm, just above 
the elbow, — s tushes deep to the bone. 
At the same time he sent his claws into the leg of 
“—< ‘ht boot. ‘ 

ortunately, I had brought my Winchester into 
the pit with me, and had leaned it against the 
side, as it happened, within reach of my left hand. 
The bear had me securely pinioned, and I could 
feel his tushes crunching the bone of my arm. 

Getting the rifle-stock between _ knees, I 
managed to work the loading lever with my left 
hand, and placing the muzzle of the gun fairly 
into the bear’s right eye, fired. The shot sent the 
big brute into its dying throes. Like a vise its 





jaws settled down on my crushed arm, until it 
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seemed that flesh and bone must sunder, and as if 
the weight of the bear’s head and shoulders would 
tear the arm away. 2 

Getting another cartridge into the rifie by the 
same tactics as before, I shoved > weapon as 
far down the brute’s throat as my failing strength 
would allow, and fired. 

The bear was undoubtedly already dead, but 
only a slight relaxation of its jaws followed the 
second shot. I could not free my arm. The hold 
of the claw on my boot, however, relaxed. With 
this advantage gained I dropped to my knees, 
and using the rifle-barrel as a lever, forced the 
animal’s jaws open. At last I managed to free 


myself. 
ith my relief my grit gave out, and I fainted. 
The next I knew my wife and a neighboring 


rancher were beside me in the pit, endeavoring to 
stanch the bleeding from my arm. 

My wife had become alarmed at_my long 
absence, and mag H+ my errand when I left home 
in the morning, had made her way to the bear 
deadfall. Unable, on account of her feeble 
strength, to raise me from the pit, she had walked 
three miles to the next cabin to ours to procure a 
neighbor’s assistance. 


—_- +o > ——_—_—__ 


The Animated Stamp. 


Reforms are wrought in many and curious ways, 
but seldom in a stranger manner than that in 
which, says the Kansas City Star, a certain 
drunkard was sobered. This man had wandered 
at midnight into a low saloon. He gave his order, 
and then leaned against the bar for support. 


A man standing near by took from one pocket 
an addressed envelope, and from another a stamp, 
which he moistened with his tongue. Instead of 
adhering to the envelope, as the man intended, 
the stamp slipped from his fingers and fluttered 
to the floor. 

The tippler saw it fall, and staggered forward 
to pick it + Just as he was about to grasp it, 
the stamp darted in a Zigzag course toward the 
side wall, like a scared thing. Filled with aston- 
ishment, the drinker drew back and intently 
watcbed the bit of paper, which, upon reaching 
the wall, began to ascend. 

As it ascended, the Opplers face grew more 
intent, his body more rigid. He saw nothing but 
the mysterious, moving thing. His mind was 
soggy from years of ceaseless drinking. He 
thought that the animated stamp was a warning. 

At the top of the wainscoting the stamp stopped, 
squatted as if for a moment’s rest before ascend- 
ing higher, and then made a dart toward the 
tippler’s haggard face. The trembling sot saw it 
stop, saw it hesitate, and leap. 

e was unquestionably doomed if he continued 
longer to drink to excess; the stamp had been 
iven life to warn him. So it seemed to him. 
ith a pitiful yell of fear and determination, he 
rushed from the saloon. From that eventful 
night until he died, in prosperous circumstances, 
—— the man never swallowed a drop of 
uor. 
he moistened stamp had fallen upon a cock- 
roach’s back, and stuck there. 


A 


Quaint Prayers. 


A small farmer, an Englishman, old and devout, 
had a dozen cattle, two or three of which he lost 
by the cattle-disease then prevailing. A clergy- 
man expressed his sympathy, and the aged man 
replied, “The Bible tells us that the cattle on a 
thousand hills are His, so when He wants any, 
He knows where to find ’em.” 


Evidently the good farmer took pride in his 
small herd, and felt es by the death 
of two or three of them. The Rev. Newman Hall, 
from whose “ Autobiography” we have taken this 
quaint bit of piety, reports as quaint a prayer, 
uttered by an old, decrepit workman, whom he 
visited in an almshouse. : 

“We prayed together, and at my request, leaning 
back in his easy chair, he prayed for me in terms 
I have never forgotten: ‘God bless him! Make 
him like the candlestick—beaten gold! Help him 
to say as the sailor when he rounds a dangerous 

int, “All is well!” If Thou make him useful, 

hou wilt give him trials; but it’s grand cross- 
bearin’ when it’s tied on wi’ love!’”’ 

During our Civil War there was a great dearth 
of cotton in the English manufacturing towns, 
and —— of inferior short fibre was imported 
from Surat in India. A mill-hand, praying at a 
prayer-meeting, said, “O Lord, send us cotton! 
send us cotton! but no Surat, Lord!” 
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No Disqualification. 


Major Whipple, of the Second Massachusetts 
Regiment, had been a soldier and an officer in 
the Civil War, and in the meantime had seen 
much service in the Massachusetts militia. When 
the Spanish War broke out, he wished to go to 
the front with his regiment. 


But all the officers, as well as men, had to 

cocerae © physical examination at Worcester. 
Whipple was a man of great bodily strength 

ind perfect health and activity, but the lapse of 
time had left him a little deficient in the matter 
of teeth. An examining surgeon proposed to 
exclude him on that account. é 

Then the major, who could not stand being shut 
out from the chance to serve his country in such 
an emergency, waxed wroth. ‘ 

“Look here,” he exclaimed, “I’m going down 
meng shoot Spaniards! I don’t propose to eat 

em!’ 


We do not know what answer, by word o! 
mouth, the surgeon made to this protest, but the 
fact is that the major went to the war and distin- 
— himself in it, even eating his share 0! 

ardtack with the rest, and escaping all the 
illnesses that fell to the lot of younger men. 





-o>——_—_——_—— 


They All Answered. 


A suggestive incident is ascribed by the Plat 
Dealer to “a little up-town gathering” in Cleve- 
land, where the guests had played some simple 
games and told stories and managed to have # 
good time in the old-fashioned way. 


Pretty soon one of the gentlemen said, “I don’! 
believe we appreciate what a steady old slow- 
coach the human brain is. Notwithstanding «!! 
our talk about quick wits and flashes of intelli- 
gence, the brain is not so easily thrown from \ts 
accustomed ruts. If, for instance, I ask a ques 
tion which is entirely new to you, but which you! 
honest old brain mistakes for a query quite sit 
lar in construction, it will go. — ahead ani 
—— the reply n its own hidebound way. 

“That sounds interesting,’ said one of th 
guests, “but show us anexample.” : 

“T will,” said the first speaker, “with the | re- 
viso that you answer it promptly.” He i. , 
and then, without any haste, quietly asked, “Who 
saved the life of Pocahontas?” : 

“John Smith!” roared twenty voices. 

“You see,” said the questioner. 
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What Should You Do? 


If you had a party for May day all planned, 
With nice things to eat and to drink, 
And then it should pour all May day, and more, 
What should you do, do you think? 
Well, that is exactly what happened to me, 
And ’twas going to be lovely—ob! 
And I thought I should ery till my tear-wells were 
dry 
It was all so dreadful, you know. 
st before I had time for a sob, mamma said 
(She is sweet at contriving things new): 
“You may ask them all here next week, dearie 
dear!” 
And that’s just what I’m going to do. 


——_s40e——_—_——_— 


Lullaby. 
All day-long the little breeze 
Plays among the leafy trees; 
When the sun sinks in the west, 
Little breezes go to rest. 
Little lambkins leap and play, 
All the pleasant summer day ; 
When the night falls dark and deep, 
Little lambkins go to sleep. 
Little birdies sing all day, 
But at night they fly away 
To a soft and downy nest, 
Shut their eyes and take their rest. 
Little baby, white and warm, 
Softly lies on mother’s arm ; 
And what lambs and birdies do, 
Baby must be doing, too. 
J. ZITELLA COCKE. 


— 


A May-Day Sister. 


It was the custom in Harmony 
village to send “‘May-baskets”’ to your 
friends, and a very pretty custom it 
was. The morning of the first of 
May, if one was up early enough, one 
eould see the boys and girls running 
about, hanging pretty baskets filled 
with flowers or goodies to eat, on the 
bell- knobs of houses where their 
dearest friends lived. Of course, if 
any children didn’t want it known, 
they waited until after dark to hang 
their May-baskets. 

Most of the baskets were covered 
and trimmed with gay colors of tissue- 
paper, crimped and fashioned into all 
sorts of shapes. Sometimes boxes 
were covered thus, and pretty braided 
ribbon or cord handles were fastened 
on to hang them by. Once in a while 
you’ could see a beauty, all covered 
with flowers. 

Adeline usually gave and received 
a great many May-baskets. She was 
a dear little girl, and a favorite with 
her playmates. The morning of the 
first of May she was up early, and 
slipped out of the house without 
waking any one. She had been mak- 
ing May-baskets for several weeks, 
8o there was a good deal of running 
about the neighborhood to do before 
breakfast-time. She intended to hang 
her baskets for mamma and papa on 
her return. 

it was a beautiful spring morning, 
clear and cool, with the trees and 
bushes everywhere dressed in their 
prettiest shades of green. 

“They all seem so happy !’’ thought 
Adeline, as she looked at them, feeling 
as if each green thing was a particular 
friend of hers. 

Hanging May-baskets is very good 
for the appetite, so when Adeline 
caine back, she was as hungry as could 
be. She could see, some distance 
away, that her own door-knob and 
bel!-knob were loaded with May- 
ba ‘kets, but as she drew near, running, she saw 
4 curious Jarge basket sitting on the porch. It 
Was shaped like a clothes-basket, and seemed 
covered with green branches and flowers. Long 
Sucamers of ribbon led from its handles to the 
(i«-knob, “So it must be intended for a real 
Ma)-basket,” thought Adeline. 

‘nside the basket was what looked like a nest 
or ded of white cotton; it certainly looked as if 
Souvcthing heavy had been lying there. But 
there w as only a tiny white note, saying: 

‘ve were afraid the contents of this basket 
woud take cold. Look in mamma’s rooni for 
your May-basket gift.” 

What could it mean? Adeline untied the long 
Streamers as quickly as she could, lifted the 
Sia‘'cr baskets from the door-knob, scarcely 
gla ‘ng at them, but laying them in the big 
~ a 7 examined later. Then she opened 

‘tua beta up-stairs to mamma’s room. 
howd b snug, warm little bed, they 

er the sweet little May-blossom that 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 








had rested for a moment in the big May-basket | after this same plan, so no mention was made of 
before it was carried out on the porch. the fact.) 

“Your little May-day sister,” said mamma, as| No button could be found which would do for 
Adeline bent over the bed for her good-morning | a bed, so they pretended that the family which 
kiss. lived there were very healthy, and never became 

Of course they named the baby May. What tired or sleepy. 
else should it be? But Adeline’s pet name for! Who lived in this house? Why, buttons, of 
| her was “Mayflower,” and every year she hung | course! Mr. Button was a black vest-button ; 
| the prettiest May-basket she had made for her 
May-day sister. May W. CLYMER. 


another, for as often as she “changed her dress’”’ 
she was an entirely different button! Their 
child was a tiny pearl button, like those upon 
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Button Houses. 


Did you ever make any button houses? If 
not, you might like to hear of two little girls who 









did. It was too cold to play out-of-doors, and we: 
they were tired of dolls and all other “boughten”’ " 

toys. They “borrowed” their mamma’s button- i A 
box,—such as every mamma has in her sewing- rm 


room,—and emptied its contents on the table. 
First they selected all of the common white 
buttons that were of the same size, and laid them 
down in the form of a square about six inches 
across. That was the “house,” and the different 
rooms were made by checking off this big square 





OPINIONS. 
Ralph's: 
I wish that girl had been a boy ! 
I hoped a boy would move next door, 
For girls are always prim and neat ; 
I know she'll be a bore ! 
She will not want to wade or run, 
She'll never, never catch a ball, 
Nor climb a tree, nor fly a kite— 
Girls are no fun at all! 


Winifred ’s: 
Oh, I’m so sorry he’s a boy! 
Two girls could have such splendid 
times 
At sewing doll-clothes, playing tea, 
Or reading tales and rhymes. 
Of course he'll hit me With his ball, 
And make a dreadful lot of noise, 
And play at soldiers all day long— 
There is no fun in boys ! 
Marion Beatty. 


y 


with smaller white buttons, thus making four | the girls’ dresses. This family seemed to lead 
rooms of equal size. The doors were easily made a very gay life—going out riding every day in 
by removing a button wherever they thought | their button carriage, and having balls, dinners 
best. }and receptions, to which all their friends (the 
For furniture in the dining-room, there was a | buttons remaining in the box) were invited. 
large brown cloak-button for a table, and three| This continued until the tea-bell rang, and then 
small ‘brown cloth-covered buttons for chairs. | the girls “‘made b’lieve”’ to be a cyclone, and 
For the parlor and sitting-room chairs there were | swept the house and the family back into the 
odd fancy buttons of steel, smoked pearl, and | box, there to remain until the next time they 
one of velvet. A square mother-of-pearl button | were needed. A. Vv. ¢ 
and one of blue glass were the centre-tables, and 
a suspender buckle which was found in the box sings 
was voted to be a beautiful piano, with a round 
brass button for a stool to make it complete. | 
For a couch, they put two square bone buttons 
together, with a red velvet button for a pillow. 
In the kitchen they had four black coat-buttons 
for chairs, and a big black cloak-button for a 
stove, “because,” as they declared, “the four 
holes made to sew through make it look just 
like the holes in the top of a stove!” (They did 








LirTLE Henry was dining out and was on 
his very best behavior. “Will you have light 
| meat or dark ?” asked his hostess, preparing to 
|help him to chicken. “I'd like a drumstick, | 
thank you, but I don’t care at all whether it is 
| white meat or dark,” said he, politely. 


“Papa,” said little Minnie, ““won’t you please 





not observe that the dining-room table was made | to pat that doggie for me and see if he will bite?’’ 


| his wife was sometimes one kind and sometimes | 
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Nats to (rack. 


RIDDLE. 


The poorest in the land has one, 
The richest man has many; 
But many a man, by even one, 
| Has lost his ev’ry penny. 
The gambler stakes his all on me, 
| The lover does the same. 
Now — do but add ane, 
Like honey is my name. 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
She lost 123 4567 while fishing for 1234567. 
“Speak up,” said the rider, drawing 1234. 
“56789 your case. If satisfactory, I shall 1234 
56789 you.” 
| “I am sorry for your trouble. 12 3 4567 to 
help you?” he inquired, with an 1234567 smile. 
1¢ best dependence for bearing off the 1234 
56 “789, try again.” Don’t trust to 123456789. 
“Don’t eat your 1234 56 here,” she murmured, 
glancing up from her volume of 123456. 
We — many 1234, 56789 to the deep 
silence under the 123456789 trees. 
he old farmer, still abounding 12 34567, 8910 
a meal well calculated to 12345678910 his 
frame. 
You don’t understand the 1234, 5678. 
gun is to be fired from the old 12345678 fort. 
“Good news!” whispered the truant, in his 
companion’s 123. “4567, eggs and all are safe 
inmyroom. I’m in 1234567.” 
Hearing some animal 1234, 567 heart stood 
still. She feared it might be a 1234567. 


The 






3. 
SIXTEEN HIDDEN TITLES. 

In the park nightingales were singing, and 
near by a mavis counted out its notes, as Tony 
Lumpkin gave an antique engraving at a bar on 
the corner. The Hindu keeper—who had one 
eye—lost his temper, or pretended to. “You 
insult an honest man,” he said. “I will take it, 
but will give in lieu ten antlers. I cannot bear 
lazy men, and could not help a shabby lad, you 
know. March! I,on essentially quick considera- 
tion, issued a full order to keep resident police in 
the park.” 

4. 
WHAT TO READ. 


If you want your soul to be filled with —, 
Read a curdling tale by ——- —. 








When you feel you would like the richest of —, 
Indulge in a page from the poet —. 
When in the deep sea and in danger of —, 
Read a volume or two of —. 
If Fortune won’t come, and you can’t — —, 
Try one of the plays of —— and —.. 
Is a man worn out with care and ——? 
Twill rest him much to read —- 
Do you feel discontented with your ——? 
Read the longest poem of —— —— 
When surly fate deals a cruel —, 


Read some pretty thing by ——- —. 

If a man can’t collect the money he —, 

Let him comfort himself with a poem from —., 
When the crowd around is a perfect —, 

Then serenely read from dear —— —. 

When in prison for years like ——- —. 
Read an essay or poem by ——- —. 
If behind the rest you long to —, 
Pass the time away in reading —. 


Take the last great novel of —— 


When crushed with despair and lost to —, 
Read every couplet written by ‘ 


Should you chance to be out in a drenching —, 





Are you out at the elbow and out of —, 
Then forget yourself in the pages of —. 
From your haughty pride you must —, 
When you read the puns of —— — 
5. 
CHARADES. 
I. 


my first is a very common pet, 
iy next an article small; 
7 hird is indispensable 
n the toilet of one and all. 
| whole is subterraneous, 
sugubrious to view ; 
And every traveller freely breathes 
When he has passed them through. 
IT. 
’Tis that sweetest time in the country, 
When the hay is being made, 
And we watch the windings of my first 
From our seat in the elm-tree’s shade. 
Men of different nationalities 
Are toiling there in the sun 
But we most admire my sturdy last, 
Whose labors have just begun. 


As the sun sinks lower and lower, 
We repair to the house hard by, 

Where the richness and finish of ny whole 
Give new pleasure to the eye. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pharaoh, Israel, Bucephalus, Alexander, La 
Pueelle, Orleans, Roland, Isabella, Don Quixote, 
Rosinante, Paul Revere, Sheridan, Putnam, Cus- 
ter. 

2. Petunia, stephanotis, carnation, thunbergia, 
bleeding-heart, madeira vine, hydrangea, mag- 
nolia, dandelion, oleander, amaryllis, begonia, 
china aster, honeysuckle, Solomon’s seal. Wis- 
teria, madeira vine, petunia, marigold, sweet- 
william, gardenia, stephanotis, amaryllis, water 
lily, digitalis, thunbergia, china aster, carnation, 
gladiolus, geranium, camellia, eglantine, mignon- 
ette, bleeding-heart. 
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4. When we plant a tree, we are doing what we 
can to make our planet a more wholesome and 
happier dwelling-place for those who come after 
us, if not for ourselves. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

5. Oaks, soak. Maple, ample. Pines, spine. 
Palms, psalm. Lemons, solemn. Cork, rock. Nuts, 


stun. open panes. Planes, panels. Upases, 
pauses. eaks, takes. Heaths, sheath. Shad, 
dash. Ash, has. Ilexes, exiles. Teils, tiles. 


Beeches, beseech. Balm, lamb. Limes, smile. 
Olive, O vile! Plums, “slump.” Gums, “smug.” 
Peach, cheap. Pear, reap. Thorn, north. Sloe, 
lose. Dates, sated. Vines, veins. Bread, bared. 
Cedar, cared. 
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ConreEstTs. — After 
months of ineffective balloting, the Pennsylvania 


SENATORIAL 


Legislature adjourned, April 20th, without 
electing a United States Senator. 
Legislature has chosen James P. Taliaferro, 
Democrat, to succeed Mr. Pasco, of the same 
party, in the Senate. Mr. Taliaferro has not 


held public office before. 


THE SAMOAN CoMMISSION.—The auxiliary 
cruiser Badger has been assigned to the duty 
of conveying the Samoan Commission to Apia. 
The German representative is Baron von Stern- 
berg, formerly seeretary of the German legation 
at Peking, and for the last two years first secretary 
of the German embassy at Washington. The 

sritish representative is Mr. C. N. E. Eliot, 
who, like the Baron von Sternberg, has been 
secretary of embassy at Washington. He has 
had diplomatic experience with the British 
legations at St. Petersburg, Tangier and Con- 
stantinople. 


ANTARCTIC ExPpLORATION.—The Belgian 
Antarctic expedition, commanded by Lieutenant 
de Gerlache, which sailed in the Belgica frem 
Antwerp in August, 1897, had not been heard 
from since December, 1897, until a few days ago, 
when a telegram from Montevideo announced 
that the Belgica had reached Sandy Point, on 
the Strait of Magellan, Mareh 28th, and was to 
remain there three months to receive new sup- 
plies, and would then return south. It is 
reported by Doctor Cook, the American member 
of the party, that the expedition has explored 
Weddell Sea, which is southeast of Cape Hern, 
and has found land not hitherto known. At 
about the same time the steam-whaler, Southern 
Cross, which carried from England last year the 
expedition commanded by Captain Borchgre- 
vinck, reached a New Zealand port, having 
landed the party at Cape Adare, Victoria Land, 
about February 1st. 


UNITED STATES CRUISER “RALEIGH,” 
the first vessel of Admiral Dewey’s fleet to 
return to American waters, was given a warm 
welcome when she reached New 
York, April 16th. The mayor 
extended the hospitalities of the 
city; and the cruiser, attended 
by the Alvarado and San- 
. doval, two gunboats taken from 
, the Spanish last year, and 
escorted by a number of vessels, 
steamed from Tompkinsville to 
Riverside Park, where salutes 
were fired opposite the tomb of President Grant. 
The Raleigh is commanded by Capt. Joseph B. 
Coghlan, who had charge of her in the fight in 
Manila bay. 
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CAPTAIN COGHLAN. 


DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS.—Diplomatice 


relations have been reopened between the U nited 
States and Spain. 
Mr. 


The President has appointed 
Bellamy Storer of Ohio, formerly a repre- 
sentative in Congress, and at 
present minister to Belgium, to 
represent this country at Mad- 
rid ; and the Spanish government 
has designated as its minister at 
Washington the Duke of Arcos, 
recently Spanish minister to 
Mexico, whose wife was for- 
merly Miss Virginia Lowery of 
Washington, D.C. The Ameri- 
can minister to Portugal, Mr. Lawrence Town- 
send of Pennsylvania, has been transferred to 
Brussels, to fill the vacaney occasioned by Mr. 
Storer’s appointment to Madrid, and Mr. Town- 
send’s place at Lisbon is filled by the appointment 
of the Hon. John N. Irwin of Iowa. 





BELLAMY STORER. 


THe New MEXICAN AMBASSADOR, Sefior 
Don Manuel de Azpiroz, has presented his 
credentials to the President, and has been suitably 
welcomed. His arrival has created a stir among 


the diplomatists at Washington, | 


because, about thirty years ago, 
when the Emperor Maximilian 
was condemned to death in 
Mexico, it was the duty of Sefior 
Agpiroz, then judge -advocate 
general, to conduct the prosecu- 
tion. Maximilian was a brother 
of the Emperor of Austria and 
son-in-law of the King of Bel- 
gium, and the representatives of Austria and 
Belgium at Washington, bearing this ancient 
grievance in mind, seem disposed to treat Sefor 
Azpiroz with scant courtesy. 





SENOR AZPIROZ. 


IMMIGRATION FROM FINLAND.—Recent 
harsh decrees of the Russian government, which 
abridge the constitutional rights hitherto enjoyed 
by Finland, are leading many young Finns to 
leave their native country for the United States. 
A single vessel recently brought 400 of them to 
Hull, England, on their way to this country, 200 
came on another ship, and others are coming. 
The Finns are a hardy, intelligent and industrious 
people, and there are about a quarter of a million 
of them already in the United States. 


| a welcome remedy. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


In millions of homes Dent’s Toothache Gum is 
Druggists. 15 cents, or by mail 


upon receipt of price. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. (Adv. 


1 











STAMPS, Album & List Pig gh stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. ae A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
olab and 


Speakers for Seocl, 
PLAYS arlor. Catalogue free. 
S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 
Used Postage-Stamps Bought. 
We pay boys and girls to collect all_ kinds of used 
poatnee. a amps and rare coins for us. For particulars 


ue of prices we pay, send ten cents to 
dept. 8. CONCORD, N. H. 


STAMPS 50 ditf. genuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 
« Philippine Isl., Mexico, Egypt 














etec., with album, only 5 cents. Approval 
sheets 50%. Agts. wanted. em page list 
Free! We buy Stamps and Collection stab- 


lished 1885. Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 









We Publish 
To Authors: A new book every day 
Manuscripts required. in the year. 


Fifth_Ave., 
New York. 


Tennyson Neely, Pubtisher, 
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Be 
Address COLFAX CO., South Bend, ‘oan, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


YOUNG PEOPLE. You om oe earn either 
Watehes. Cameras. i is, Musical 
. Instruments, Solid Gold Rings, and many 

other valuable premiums—the best that 
4 money can buy—for selling 18 pkgs. Nati 
4 a ge af or National Bluine at 10c. each. 
pkg. makes 50c. worth west ink or blu- 
ing. We ask no money. Send your name and address and 
we forward you 18 pkgs. with premium list and full 
instructions. When you sell them send money to us 
and select premiuin. an honest 0! We trust 
ou. Write at once for outfit. Adaress ail orders to 
ATIONAL INK CO., 197 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 


Print “ov.,.Cards 


Crrovlare..< or | pny =f 

















inted rules, 

at 

fora 

to factory, 

KELSEY & OO. Meriden. Conn. 

22-100 CALIBER SAFETY RIFLES 
Warmnninlt 


Sent on Trial, 
BEST AIR GUNS, 
Pecket or Bicycle Rifles, 
Targets, Foot Lathes, etc. 
Manufactured by 

H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 106 FOR PARTICULARS. 


Bevins 


*““NEW ERA.” 


os erat thing out! 
sounds like an electric 

hell To ring it “push the 
Best quality bell 





button.” 

metal. Loud, clear musical tones. 
Sold by oo on or sent post-paid 

Sor $1.00 Ff your hasn't wt. 


BEVIN BROS. MPG. CO., 
East Hampton, Conn. 
OLDEST BELL MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA. 


Hold Your Scarf... 


with the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Scarf Fast- 
ener. Useful also for fasten- 
ing papers or any articles. 10 
— each, by mail. 
pporters that do not bin 
ne eg nor injure the fabric, 
—_ 





ti 
By mail, 20 cents a pair. 
trated Catalogue a 


other povelties, 
ME hi NG CO., 
Box 78, Watectars tan 


2, oS 














TailorMade Suit$4.98 










Jacket el tly silk li kirt 
Silk mbiy Eelokeds mode’ from 
Lined , 
Jacket 

















as NO MONEY » - send 
with color cag give bust sna 


waist measure, 






(down front) +. skirthand. ~ 
bottom and we'll send the suit by 
express C.0.D. — ae. — te 
try it on be a 
eent. If found ns as aoe 
sented, @ perfect fit and worth 
every penny of $10.00, then pay 
the express agent 8 and 
expressage. Pay nothing if 
un tory. 

THE SUIT beges by expert 
= tailors over 
designs drawn “4 that king of 
laJies’ tailors, M sree ete roe 
Dahl's Best A Fast 
Color Ladies” 
















ALL WOOL MATERIAL 


everywhere for its rich soft 
bloom and beautiful 
appearance. 

The Jacket is made in 
latest single-breasted style, 
with tight-fitting back and 
new fashionable sleeves, it 
is superbly trimmed with 

tin bans, artistically 
silk ye and 


of 
beautiful colorings and enqubiite designs The Skirt 
is splendidly lined, has new fan back, nobby welted seams, 
is four yards wide and hangs graceful and stylish; from start 
to finish the suit’s tailor-made and worth fully $10.00. 


SILLY FOOLISH FIRMS *vertiso Repellant cloth 
All Wool as we do, ~_ “wool” 


they don’t 

r\ ay fi Sy -. ‘tetsiens you, 
All Repellant eloth is shoddy and half cotton, its 
worthless. Order their suits and ce Ba tl 













COMPANION. 
CHILDREN’S 


Gentle, well-broken, stylish. ) 
and trolley cars All colors. Height from 46 to 52 inches. 
Weight from 350 Ibs. to 600 Ibs. Price 875 to $125. 
MILLER & SIBLEY, FRANKLIN, Venango Co., Penn. 


Dragon Bicycle Bell, 


Onty $1.00 by mail. 
Handsomely Modeled. 
Finely Hand-Chased. 
Rich Jeweled Eyes. 
Finished in Handsome Antique Bronze. 
Lion, Serpent or Turtle, same price. 
NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO., Bristol, Ct. 


PONIES. 


Accustomed to steam 
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soo to at address ‘ont ica 
<2 © an on app 4 
 Sortlandt Bt, Washington, N. Y. 


Bays & & Girls 


sporting goods, musical Secuments oy = ae 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of 

English Ink Powder at 10c each. Every package makes 50c worth 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 
will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions, 
When gou sell the Ink Powder send the money tous and select 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don't lose this 
eel ee a Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders to 

rial Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ils. 


ene 


anua) 
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1899 BICYCLE $9. 


pay acent, Its strictly high-grade, beautifully 
finished; fully described and illustrated in our 

BIG FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 
Write for it today. We control our own factory, 


specify every piece of material that goes into our 
prices; other 
TIRES, 


THe. LBuie’ Venda ta anie 
155 W. Jackson § aig Ys 








ARROW PASTE - SPREADER. 





PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


BETTER THAN A BRUSH. 

When you have used it once, you'll never use a brush 
again. Two sizes, No.1, 10¢c.; No. 2, for large work, 15. 
Ask your stationer or order from us. Sold singly or 

@ne of each size, with full directions, sent for 25 cents. 


ARROW PASTE-SPREADER CO., Box 1056, Worcester, Mass. 


WATCH Ano CHAIN FOR ONE DAY’ $ WORK. 
















Boys and Girls can get a Nickel- Plated 
—. also a Chain and Charm for selling 
dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each, 
a roar full address by return mail and 

we wi 1 forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
alarge Premium List. Nomoneyr equired. 


Blaine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


000 BICYCLES 


Must Be Closed Uut. 
OTNeARD "98 MODELS, 
\ guaranteed, 9.75 to 

#16. Shopworn & sec- 
ond hand wheels, good 
to #10. 

sale. 





EARN a 
Se ~ by helping us advertise our superb line 
499 models. We give cone Rider Agent in each town FREE cE USE 


of samp'e whee! to introduce them. Write at once for 


B. F. MEAD CYCLE CoO., Chicago, il. 


Are an Unqualified Success 
Not an 
Experiment $3.50 
SIMPLEST and SAFEST. 
Burn Brightest and Longest 
BADCER BRASS M'F'C CO., KENOSHA, WIS. 


HOME STUDY 


LEISURE MOMENTS 
devoted to a stud Penmaa- 


of our simple, yet ae oe eae y ta 
ship, Kook- Keep! siness Law, Steno- 
graphy—will fit you for the highest positions of oak and respon 
sibility. A knowledge of one or more is an essential to a sucessful 
career in any business. Write for booklet, Getting on ém the World. 
Metropolitan Business College, | Monroe St. It 
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“A little higher in price, perha: 
than worthless re Suse 
reason for it."” Removes al on a 
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meta cles cannot or 
tarnish even if it rams, ae you 
gently coat them with 


RUSTLESS OLBITE. 
off with a cloth. 


of your dealer or mail id, 
pra te Oleite Co., Dept, Sa) Be Lowe, Me. 


Your stove, ye —— — 
arti 


he A not soil the hands; can 
2% cents. 















Up to Stay 


No annoyance with “ hanging stockings;” no 
garters, suspenders or buckles to irritate mother 
or child when Fay Stockings are worn. But- 

toned to the Waist there’s no _., . 
goceny of their comin 

own. Children unable to ad- 

just suspenders, easily fasten 


wrewrye 


: 








And Premiums — 


LARKIN 


er Sully ex- 
siren in Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
and March 30th. 


END for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Factory to Family. 


free, the ie 


FAY 
Stockings 


When fastened they’re fast- | 
ened to stay—without crease | ™ 
> or wrinkle. 2.7 
> For women 50c. per pair, Chil- 
| dren 25c. to 45c. a pair. Every 
3 pair warranted satisfactory. [> 
FAY STOCKING CO., 
37 BSt., Elyria, Ohio. 
SEES Vee eee 





















STEVENS FAVORITE RIFLE 


EASILY EARNED. 






This is the best target 
rifle made. The barrel 
is standard length, 22inches. 
#- The stock is finely modelled 
and has a si 
action 





an 
ny for afew hours’ spare 

me devoted to our arent. 
Write us for particu 





Satisfaction 
There’s a world of difference in bi- 


cycles. To get all the fun there is 
in bicycling you must ride the 


Waverley 


Bicycle $ 


Built properly in the best 4 Tt] 


equipped factories. 
Let us convince you.—Catalogues free. 


















PILGRIM BAKING POWDER ©00., 86 Pearl Be Boston. 


Indiana Bicycle Ce., Indianapolis, ind. 
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CHEW 


J 
Beeman’s 
THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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from best seamless tubing, finest two-piece Denton hanger, 
— or maroon, highly nickel finished, Delhi 
RADE GUARANTEED REGAL PNEUMATIC TI 










finest full ball bearings, Mason arch crown, enameled black, 

—_ pe gy “oo down Mee oe Sage ae = Doyle pedals, HIGH 
ne leather com t 

ORDER TODAY. YOU CAN MAKE 850.00 EVERY MONTH SELLING THESE ' LSATS D aad eager Sate. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


Mention Companionandsend tous with $1 and we 


as 


iit by express. 








to examination. Ex- 
Sibpece to it at yourexpress 
office and if you find ita 
uine mony mode! HIGH 


pay your express agent 
the balance, $14.95 
and express charges 





'S COVERED BY A BIND- 
ise GUARANTEE. Frame 
or 24 inch, made 







ESE WHEELS AT $25.00. 


CATALOGUE FREE. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 
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SEND ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


and this WATCH will be sent to you fo 
examination. It is a Ladies’ size, Stem 


wind, Hunting case watch with genuin: 
m movement guaranteed. Raised © 
namentations, solid gold, 22k. fine. Inthe ce at 


to each watch is a chain 48 inches long w it h 

Diamond slide. We offer this $25.00 outfit for 
$11.87; watch, chain and plush box. We also off« 

agentleman’s size heavy gold double atoe k 

a am wa of the famous “ROYA 

ade, copocially recommended by the Waltha! 
These watches actually sell @ 

double "ane price in some retail stores. We ar 
oe ee BO wi ling, that these should be ex amines 
fore being paid for, an ll send one or bot! 

to any address if $1 is sent to guarantee expres 

charges, which will be deducted from the price. 


{ C140 Fulton St., New York City. 
KEENE S \ C1301 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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An InreRestinge NEw PLANT.—At a 
recent meeting of the Linnean Society in London 
specimens of a new oil-producing plant from 
Venemela were exhibited. The oil resembles 
that of sandalwood, and is already known in 
commeree, but the plant has hitherto remained 
undescribed. It proves to be a new genus of the 
rue family, to which the common prickly ash 
belongs, and it has been named Schimmelia, 
after a German botanist who first distilled the 
aromatie oil from its wood. 

EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN GRAPES.— 
It is probably not a matter of general knowledge 
that all the varieties of grapes cultivated in the 
vineyards of Enrope and Asia have sprung from 
but one recognized species, whose cultivation 
began in the East; while, on the other hand, 
there are 20 or 30 native species of grapes in this 
ountry, and the 800 domestic varieties have been 
produced by Ameriean cultivators, from the 
commingling ef several of the native species. 

THE DisMAL SWAMP SINKENG.—The Jan- 
uary meeting of the Biologieal Society in Wash- 
ington was deveted to the great Dismal Swamp, 
and the fact was brought out that, at present, 
the area of the swamp is slowly sinking, and 
Lake Drummond, in its 
centre, is growing Jarger. 
Similar changes have 
occurred in the past, 
periods of elevation and 
subsidence gradually 
succeeding one another. 
The average elevation 
above sea-level is so} 
slight that natural drain- 
age is insufficient to 
remove the rainfall. The 
swamp is a kind of 
frontier station where Northern and Southern 
plants meet, many Northern species having their 
Southern limit here, and several Southern types | 
their most northerly abiding-place. It contains 
many birds and mammals which show distinct 
characters. 





Upper Limits oF YELLOW FEVER.— 
Statistics indicate that, while yellow fever varies 
with the rainfall, it is limited by elevation above 
sea-level. This elevation, however, is widely 
different in different countries. In the United 
States it is 800 feet, in Mexico 2300 feet, in Brazil 
2700 feet and in Jamaica 4,000 feet. It would 
appear that it elimbs highest in the West Indies. 

THE MAREORAMA.—This is a Freneh inven- 
tion to be exhibited at the Paris Exposition next 
year. A model of an ocean steamer is mounted 
on a pivot, and moved by machinery so. as to 





imitate all the motions 
of a vessel at sea. 
Steam. will issue from 
the smoke-stacks, real | 
water will foam around | 
the vessel, and marine | 
odors will fill the air. 
' On each side of the ship 
will be immense moving 
eanvasses, painted after 
the manner of the 
seenes in a cyclorama, 
and as these steadily 
unroll they will produce 
the illusion that the vessel is really moving for- 
ward. Starting from Marseilles, the imaginary 
travellers will be transported to Constantinople, 
and there will be no guarantee against seasick- 
ness. 





A Smwpte Fire Extinevisner. — In 
German varnish-factories an easy way to extin- 
guish a burning pan of oil has been found in the 
use of a fine-meshed wire net. As soon as this 
covers the burning surface the iron wires conduct 
off the heat so rapidly that the gases can no 
longer flame. It is the principle of the Davy 
safety lamp, and might be employed in various 
Ways to extinguish burning gases. 





THE SEAT OF THE M1inp.—Phrenologists | 
Say that the higher intellectual processes are | 
performed in the front part of the brain, but 
recent studies have led some physiologists to | 
conclude that the posterior lobes. of the-cerebrum | 
are the real seat of mental power. These lobes 
are tore developed in man than in other animals, | 


and ara . .. P * 
and are most conspicuous in the highest races of 
men. | 


: BALLOONS IN A STorM.—Mr. Carl E. 
lyers, the a@ronaut, in discussing the Guitiesss 
of atria] navigation, points out one great advan- | 
tage of the balloon over the aéroplane. ‘The | 
— cannot stop or hover in the air, and if | 
ih it in a storm, may become helpless. The | 
‘oon, on the other hand, while it cannot go | 
sainst the wind, is safe, even in a tempest, 
pe wad effort is made to drive it in opposi- 
> * ‘© the air-currents. Even ina high wind, 
balloon seems to the acronaut to be becalmed. 


pre 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


A case of bad health that R-1-P-A-N-S 
will not benefit. They banish pain 


WANTED, Prolong life. One gives relief. 


Note the word 5S -P-A-N-S on t d accept 
no substitute. -N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 eae sales Me had at any drug-store. Ten 
—— and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
address for 5 eents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHE ICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street. New York. 


Yessesesssssesesesesesseees 


Good 
To Eat 


Swift’s perfect food products are 
made with care and under U.S. Goy- 
ernment supervision, and handled in 
cleanliness — Guaranteed of highest 
grade and of positive purity. 

Swift's Premium Hams. 
Swift's Premium Breakfast Bacon. 
Swiit’s Silver Leaf Lard. 
Swift's Beef Extract. 
Swift's Jersey Butterine. 
Swift's Cotosuet. 
Sold Everywhere. 
Swift and Company, Chicago, 


Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul. 
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FFF ose 
NO MORE DARNING. £ 





Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


“The Stockinette Stitch,’ (BOOK- 
LET FREE) describes an invisible 
method of attaching new feet to 
the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery good as new. 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to legs of your old stockings, 
sent pre- They make your stockings 
paid for st twice as long. Sizes 
§ to ll, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 


Stix Pairs for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 


H. S. Brake & Co., DEPT. D, RACINE, Wis. 








| 20th CENTURY 


Bicycle and Driving 
HEADLIGHTS. 


rm Tse the 1899 
ou Models. cs€ 
Prices Low to Sell Millions. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 17 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 





















I will take a 
Picture of my little 
Sister and her 


"ny New Camera! 


“2 beth got them free. 
This is the way we did it. 


Handsome Camera for selling 30 packages, 
Fountain Pen for selling 20 packages, Rugby 
Foot Ball for selling 20 packages, Boys Watch, 
Chain and Charm for selling 20 packages and 
Girls Watch and Chatelaine Pin for selling 40 
packages Sawyer’s Best Blue Crystals among 
your friends and neighbors. Each pkg. makes 
a quart of best Liquid Blue. Price 1octs. each, 
Send your name and address to 
us and we will send the Blue, 
express paid. When sold send 
us the money and we will send 
the Watch free by mail. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 
Dept. H, 27 Broad Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 years. 

















Raven Gloss 


The highest-art of dressing for the shoes 
of gentlewomen and the Vici kid shoes of 
gentlemen. 

The standard high-grade shoe-saver, 
dresser and leather-renewer for nearly a 
quarter ofacentury. 


The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 
No. 71 Barclay Street, 
New York City. 

If your dealer hasn't it, 
we'll send full-sized bottle 
by prepaid express for the 
price, 25 cents (in stamps). 
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to gO On 
your vacation. 


The summer climate of 
Southern California is de- 
lightful. Go there and see 
the wonders of the-great West 
en route. Low round-trip 
rates will be made late in 
June and early in July by the 
Santa Fe Route, with liberal 
privileges, choice of return 
routes and long limit. 

Send for full particulars. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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Why Not Save It ? 


—the middleman’s profit. 
hat extra amount. of 
money is just as good to 
you as anybody else. You 
may not have been aecus- 
tomed to dealing this way, 
but why not, if it will save. 
you money’ We sell you 
Vehicles and Harness 
direct from factery 
at wholesale priees. 
We ship anywhere sub- 
C ject to examination apd 
- guarantee all our goods. 
We manufacture 17 styles 7 vehicles. We make 65 
styles of harness. Our #8 harness is as good as retails 
for #12. e are the la t manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world selling to 
the consumer exc iusively. Send for free 144-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE and HARNESS MPG. CO., 
tlkhart, Ind. 
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afford all the pleasure and | 
| exercise of bicycling with- 
out the nervous strain and 
danger. 99 Model weighs | 
33 pounds. 
Finkham Chair Cycles |, 
also permit invalids to ob- | 

| 

| 





tain all the exhilarating 
effects of driving. The 
driving frame can be de- 
| tached as shown below. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 
THE TINKHAM CO., 
306-316 West 590s St, New York. | \2 
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A GChild’s ©... Suit i 90 


43> Made from Remnants of our Fine #2.00 and 
98.00 a yard cleth which wasleftt over trom 
our Great T wy ~ 8 Department. 1.96 
don’t aS y ~—S the clo 
1 ing and Huings. Order today be 


oe MI NA ANT ne. 
large tailoring store—dc 


y w & we will we can't avoid them. Upon taking 
stock recently we found on band over 1,300 rem- 
nants, in each of which there was enough mater 

iy 4 ial to make a child’s suit. The cloths consisted of gen- 

 uineimperted all weel English cassetmeres 
and Seetch cheviets—al) medium & dark shades, 














All- 















fore 


in beantiful mixtures and n a.check patterns None 
of the cloth cost less than $2.00 and up to $3.00 a yd. 
We made every remnant into knee pants suits (like cut) 
tofit boys from 4 to 15 years old, «nd now offer 
them forthe wonder price of $1.90. The suits are splen- 
didly tailored, perfect in fit and style and are guaran. 

& teed fully worth double our price 
but send this adv: 


“SEND NO MONEY with choice ofshade 


give age of boy, state if large or small for age and we'll 





and pattern; 
send the suit C.0.D. by express, and allow you to try it on the boy 


before you pay one cent. If just as represented and worth double 
our price then pay the express agent $1.90 and express charges. Pay 

nothing if unsatisfactory. Write for free eloth samples 
of suite for boys from 4to 19 years old. 


The H. LOUIS VEHON CO. 155 W. Jackson St.Chicago, III, 








This 


Extra 
Bieycles, 





Little Lady 


We take especial pride in presenting the 
Gladys Atwood of South Framingham, Mass., 
not only one of our tiniest, but also one of our brightest agents. 
She is only seven years of age, but almost unaided has s 
enough of 


Baker’s Teas, Spices, Extracts, Etc., 


to earn a bicycle. 

last order. 

for the wheel, which 1 know by others in town, will prove very 

satisfactory and give her great pleasure. 

mail picture of her. 

receive the wheel, [ remain, 
RS 


Ll ay women, boys and girls are selling Baker’s Teas, 


ty, 
kel Watches and Gold Rings are also earnec 
Baker's Flower Seeds. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


EARNED a Bicycle. 


icture of Miss 
or she has been 


old 


Her mother’s letter follows: “Enclosed find 
The little girl has worked hard and can hardly wait 


I send you by same 
Hoping to hear from you soon and also to 
ours sincere 
ATWOOD, South Framingham, Mass.” 
Etc.» in all parts of the United States and earning 
atches, Cameras. Desks, Chairs, Graphophones, etc. 
y by selling 
Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 





tosay nothing of the | 


will aecumulate in our | 
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“When you wish the latest styles u 


Summer Suits 


$4. 





( y! R 1 oe Saas er styles 
i made Suits 
nd Skirts are now ready. 
We will be pleased to mail 
free our latest 5 
together with 
7% new Summer Sty! 
a lection of samples of 
materials to select from. 
We keer ready-made 
garments, but make every- 
thing to order, thus insur- 
g the perfection of fit and 
finish, 
Our Catalogue Ulustrates: 
New Summer Suits, $4 up. 
In Pique, Duck, Crash, 
Linen, Denim, etc.) 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
In Venetians, Broadcloths, 
Cheviots, Serges, and all the 





new fabrics. 
Cloth Skirts, $4 up. Summer Skirts, $3 up. 
| Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 


| We also make finer: garments and send samples of all 
| grades. All orders filled promptly; a suit or skirt can be 

made in one day when necessary. We pay express 

charges everywhere. If, when writing, you will mention 
| any particular kind or color of si amples that you desire, 
| it will afford us pleasure to send you exactly what you 
| wish. Write to-day for Catalogue and samples; we will 
| send them to you Jree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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PRICE 25 CENTS. 
THE NAVAL 
BLUE HILL BOX KITE. 


Patented June 14, 1898. 


A seientific marvel. Every boy wants it. 


Size 30 x 14x I4iwehes. It goes up from the hand 
thousands of feet to theclouds. Any child can flyit. 
For Sate By Toy-Dealers Keerywhere. 
Or will be sent. prepaid, with 300 feet flax kite line 
on receipt of %& cents. Send stamp for page 
catalogue of scientific kites. 


- 1. Horsman, Mfr., 380 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Fe ee ete tet oe Oe eal Rieh Ret ee ete 


“STARVING 


Im the Midst of Plenty. 
That’s what people with poor digestion are 
doing every day. They have no appetite, or if 
they do have an appetite and eat what they re- 
quire, it does them no good, because the stomach 
does not digest it, and the fermenting mass of 
food beeomes a source of disease, of headaches, 
sleeplessness, languor and the thousand and one 
| symptoms of disordered digestion. 
| Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets promptly relieve 
and cure al] forms of indigestion. ‘They have 
done it in thousands of cases and will de it in 
yours. ‘The reason is simple. They digest the 
Sood whether the stomach works or not, and 
that’s the whole secret. 
At all druggists, 50 cents a box. 
A little book on Stomach Troubles may be had 
Sree by addressing 
F. A. STUART CoO., 


FNAMELIN 


THE MODERN 


STOVE P Goat 
ePste, avin 
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MARSHALL, Micn. 
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Twice as much used 
as of any other Stove 
Polish on earth. 


JS.L.PRESCOTT & Ce, NEW YORK. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 

$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
given for Bite over eight—which is the number 











given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
soriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested.to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters shou!d be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








VARICOSE VEINS. 


CCORDING to those wise 
> men who delight to remind 
us on every occasion of 
man’s lowly origin, vari- 
cose veins are among the 
penalties we have to pay 
for standing on our bind 
legs instead of walking on 
all fours like the other 
animals. It is chiefly, they 
say, the pressure of the 
4 SANDE very high column of blood 
upon the comparatively thin walls of the veins 
that causes them to become dilated or “varicose.” 

There are other causes, however, that no doubt 
contribute to the establishment of this unpleasant 
affection. The veins of the legs are so far from 
the heart that the blood in them is comparatively 
little influenced by either the pushing or the 
suction force of the heart's contraction. 

The contraction of the muscles of the legs, also, 
while in some cases it favors the emptying of the 
veins, in others constricts them, and dams back 
the blood. The constricting action of the garter 
naturally favors the occurrence of varicose veins, 
although, curiously enough, the trouble is more 
common in men than in women. 

Finally the enlargement of the veins may be 
favored by a general loss of tone in the system; 








THE YOUTH'’S 


’em. My! aint they lovely?” Then she sighed 
regretfully, “I sha’n’t ever be able to make roses 
like these ’ere. We aint got no time to stick ’em 
together like this.’’ 

She was silent for a little while, still rubbing the 
petals gently, and the lady took the opportunity 
to say something about the perfection of nature’s 
handiwork. 

“Do you think as God is riled with us for making 
them there roses so bad?” the child asked, in a 
tone of anxiety. 

Young as she was, the brand of the worker who 


fights hourly with starvation had entered into her g 


soul, and during the whole of her visit she could 


not overcome her awe and wonder at the beauty | 3 


of the roses “as God made.” 


STRENGTH OF A GRIZZLY. 


A hunter tells some wonderful stories about the 
strength of grizzly bears. He saw one that had 
had one of its forepaws shot useless, use the other 
to draw its weight of eleven hundred pounds up a 
precipice, where it seemed as if the feat were 
impossible. He tells also of cows knocked over 
by a single blow from the forepaw of a bear; but 


perhaps his most surprising story is of an occur- | ; 


rence that he witnessed three summers ago. He 


says: 


T spent the season in the coast mountains near 
Hudson Bay, and one moonlight night I saw a 
big grizzly bear iu the act of carrying a dead cow 
home to her cub. 

I had a position on the mountainside, from 
which I could see every movement of the bear in 
the Ry sy timbered valley below. She carried 
the cow in her forepaws for at least three miles, 
across jagged rocks ten feet high, over fallen 
logs, around the rocky mountainside where even 
a jackass could not get a foothold, to a narrow 
trail up the steep mountain. 

She never stopped to rest a moment, but went 
straight on. I followed her, and about half a 
mile from her lair laid herlow. The cow weighed 
at least two hundred pounds, and the bear about 
four hundred and fifty. 


TIRED EYES. 


A correspondent of Popular Science News tells 
of a party of Alpine climbers who, having spent 
five hours among the snows of the mountains, 
returned to their homes after dark. A great 
change had to all appearance taken place since 
the night before. Instead of being illuminated 
in the usual way, the place was supplied with 
green lights. 


It took the travellers a little time to realize that 
they were —— from Daltonism, or color 
blindness, superinduced by eye-fatigue. The 
intense light caused by the sun shining upon the 
snow had for the time rendered them unable to 
judge of colors, and given rise to their curious 
mistake. Three hours elapsed before the eyes 
regained their normal condition. 

hevreul explains that the — cannot gaze long 
upon a given color without tending to become 
insensible to it. When the eye looks long upon a 
color it should be rested by the hte gw | 
eolor. Thus an eye that has grown tired wi 
green should be rested by red, which is green’s 
complementary color. 





ALL HE LACKED. 


A candidate for the position of teacher in a 
New Hampshire district school was found sadly 





the muscles and all the fleshy parts b flabby 
and do not support the veins as they should, and 
the walls of the veins themselves participate in 
the general relaxation and dilate. 

The discomfort caused by varicose veins is often 
very severe. The limb feels heavy and distended, 
and there is a more or less constant, dull ache, 
amounting sometimes to actual pain of a burning 
character. Often in neglected cases, or after the 
trouble has lasted for a long time, ulcers form on 
the legs, which are very difficult to heal. More 
rarely a greatly distended vein may rupture, 
forming a purplish discoloration beneath the skin; 
or if the skin has become thinned, it also may 
break and a severe hemorrhage result. 

There is no actual cure for varicose veins except 
a surgical operation, which is seldom desirable, 
and we must be contented usually with such relief 
as can be had by supporting the dilated veins by 
means of an elastic stocking. This should be put 
on immediately on rising in the morning, and worn 
throughout the day. 

In severe cases the patient should remain in 
bed or on a lounge for a few days, with the limb 
raised on a pillow in order to favor the emptying 
of the engorged veins, while if there are any signs 
of inflammation, cloths wet in a cooling lotion 
may be laid on the part. 


a 


GOD’S FLOWERS. 


The author of “The Cry of the Children” says 
that, last summer, a little girl ten years old, who 
for the past two years had helped her mother to 
supply a large warehouse with artificial roses, 
was taken into the country for a short holiday by 
one of those admirable societies which are giving 
East End (London) children glimpses of rural life 
and a few days of fresh air, both of which are too 
often unknown to the little toilers. 

On the morning of her arrival the child was 
taken round the garden of the cottage where she 
was to stay. She had never seen growing flowers 
before, and although her wonder was excited by 
the petals of the pansies,—she thought they were 
“reel velvet,”—and the scent of the pinks and the 
sweet peas, her eyes continually wandered toward 
a large rose-bush that grew against the side of 
the house. 

It was one mass of blossoms, and her interest 
at last overcoming her shyness, she suddenly 
darted away from the lady who was showing her 
the garden, and ran to the rose-tree. 

“These are much better than even mother can 
make,” she said, rubbing the petals of an over- 
blown flower critically between her thumb and 
forefinger ; ‘‘an’ I don’t believe my Aunt Sal, who 
is the best rose’and at ——’s factory, could touch 





deficient in spelling, grammar and mathematics, 
and it was with a perfunctory air that the examiner 
turned to the subject of geography. 


“Where is Chicago?” he asked, selecting a 
pe my at random from a sheet of miscellaneous 
queries. 

“Well, it’s out West,” replied the candidate 
with the tone of one who had unexpectedly lande 
on solid and familiar ground. 

“In what part of the West?” persisted the 
heartless examiner. 

“Well, now,” said the young man, with an 
ingenuous but fleeting smile, “I know where- 
abouts in the Union Chicago is, just as well as 
anybody. I could go right there if I had a ticket, 
but I haven’t got the flow of language to make it 
clear, that’s the only trouble!”’ 


NATIONAL FERVOR. 


A writer in Cornhill gives some humorous notes 
of English school examinations. Apparently 
national characteristics come out as vividly as 
individual ones, at these encounters between the 
learned and the unlearned. 


One day, an examiner was listening to a class 
of Irish boys, in London, as they repeated 
Macaulay’s “Horatius.” 

“Would three soldiers, nowadays,” he asked 
“be likely to hold a bridge against a whole army?” 

“No, sir,” the boys answered. 

“Would three Englishmen, for example?” he 
continued. 

“No, sir,” said the class. 

“Would three Scotchmen?” 

They again dissented. 

“Would three Irishmen?” 

“Please, sir,” shouted an excitable little fellow, 
“one Irishman would do it!” 


HIS LEARNED FRIEND. 


The Argonaut tells of a certain doctor who had 
occasion, when only a beginner in the medical 
profession, to attend a trial as a witness. 


The opposing counsel, in cross-examining the 
young doctor, made several sarcastic remarks, 
doubting the ability of so young a man to under- 
stand his business. The result proved the youn 
physician to be as quick-witted as the learne 
counsel, 

“Do you know the symptoms of concussion of 
the brain?” 

“T do,” replied the doctor. 

“Well,” continued the attorney, meres my 
learned friend, Mr. Baging, and myself were to 
bang our heads together, should we get concussion 
of the brain?” 

“Your learned friend, Mr. Baging, might,” said 
the doctor. 


A WITNEss in the court in Dublin was recentl 
“Was Michael arerty your > 
“He was till a bull ki led 


? him,” said 
Mr. Flaherty. 





COMPANION. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
onacough. “Srown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Adv. 


HOME STUDY. fecsisrnstes, 
Fo Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete. 


rms. . 
thoroughly taught by MAIL at students’ HOME. 
Low rates. Catalogue sent Free. Lesson 10 cts. 
BRYANT & STRA' IN, 301 College > , N.Y. 








































For Recovering 
Chairs, Couches, 
Divans, Etc. 


. Contrexeville Mfg. Co. 
‘ __ “Tam delighted with the 
Normandie Plush | pur- 
chased from you. With it 
I have made my old chair 
look like new. Your il- 
lustrated Catalogue is a 
beauty and such a 
help in selecting de- 
signs and colors |” 


Illustrated Catalogue ia 


FREE. 


We sell the 
Normandie 

é ushes 
direct from 
the loom and 
save you 
money. 


TRY US. 
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Comfortable Shoes, 
$4. 
Gentiemen’s Shoes. 
Health=giving Shoes. 
Good fitting Shoes. 


Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Ratston Health Shoe Makers, 
Campello, Mass. 
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STB Aam and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wed. 


. stamps loc. L, B. Dover & Co., 8t. Louis, Mo 








Monarch 


Bicycles 


$25 $35 $50 


Have No Equal. 


ACENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Chicago. New York. 




















Even a Child Can Play 


the Columbia Zither from the 
figure-chart music furnished 
with each instrument, it’s 
SO easy. 


<= 


No. 3, 





The $6. 
Columbia Zither 
is a simplified German Zith- 

er of American manufacture. 

The voice notes and groups 4 
of chords blend harmonious- ; 
ly and produce charming and 


delightful music. 


If your music-dealer hasn’t the Columbia 
Zither send _to us. No. 3, as illustrated above, 
$6.00, other Nos. $4.00 to $8.00, any of which we 
will send C. O. D., or express prepaid on receipt 
of price. 700 extra tunes at Sc. each. Cata. Free. 


THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, 
tT. 150 Liverpool 8t., East Boston, 

















Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in his Essay on Elo- 
quence said in speak 
ing of a man whom 
he described as a 
Godsend to his town. 
“He is put together like 
a Waltham Watch’ 














Two Ways 


The old-fashioned and the new— 
the modern idea in biscuit-packing,and 
the method of otherdays. The newidea 
is the Uneeda Biscuit package. 
The old way is the familiar barrel of the cor- 


ner store. 





The two methods in packing involve 

more than cleanliness—they involve the very life 

of the cracker, the crispness and delicate flavor of which alone make 
the cracker or biscuit worth eating. You'll appreciate this if you try 


Uneeda 





Biscuit 


When you know their delicacy and 





Tea 


~ 
Ways 


Wits 





goodness you will place a higher 
value on the biscuit as an arti- 


cle of daily food. YUneeda 
Biscuit vot only taste good, 
but will do you good as a 
steady article of diet. Ask 
your grocer about them. 
Refuse all imitations. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The new Librarian of Congress, Dr. 
flerbert Putnam, took the oath of office on April 
5th, and the Companion finds pleasure in 
printing the portrait of this public official, from 
whom much is expected. Doctor Putnam was 
born in New York in 1861, was graduated at 
Harvard and the Columbia Law School, and 
then went West. In 1885 he was admitted to 
the Minneapolis bar. 

In the same year he entered upon his real 
life-work. While serving as librarian of the 
Atheneum, a stock corporation library, he 
organized the Minneapolis Public Library, and 
set it so firmly upon its feet that when he 
resigned the librarianship, in 1891, it ranked as 
the fifth public library in the United States, in 


point of cireulation and income. Since February, | 


1895, Doctor Putnam had been at the head of 
the Boston Publie Library, filling his difficult 
position to the acceptance of all the people. 
1898 he received the degree of Doctor of Letters 
— Litt. D.—from Bowdoin College. 

The unusual in proposed or perfected 
legislation is of significance to the ordinary 
citizen as well as to the sociologist. Under the 
general head of the uncommon in enactments 
during the present season may be recorded with 
propriety the repeal of the Maine law providing 
for a bounty on wildcats., 

The horse-car hastens to join the stage- 
coach in the “limbo of forgotten things.”” The 
report of the railroad commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts proves it. This shows that, although 


the street railway tracks of that state aggregate 5 


more than sixteen hundred miles in length, less 
than eight miles of the trackage are equipped for 
horse-power only. And yet the use of electricity 
as a motive power began only about ten years 
ago. fort 

In a certain Vermont village they tell 
of a much-married man who pointed with 
mournful pride to a tradesman’s sign, and said, 
“That’s the undertaker who buries my wives!” 
It is a gruesome reminiscence; but a recent 
wedding in East Machias, Maine, was notable 
as an illustration of a pleasanter kind of con- 
tinuity. The prominent citizen who performed 
the ceremony had rendered a like service to the 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather of the 
groom. In fact, he seems to be the justice who 
marries the family. 


Rasselas's ‘‘Happy Valley” seems to 
bear a certain resemblance to Cranston, Rhode 
Island, where, according to the Providence 
Telegram, there were only four arrests by the 
police during the month of February—this, we 
are told, being no exceptional instance. The 
wonder grows when we reflect that Cranston is 
a town of twelve thousand inhabitants, and that 
the police appropriation for the whole year is 
only three thousand dollars, a fraction of one 
per cent. of the town’s income! But the 
“Happy Valley” constructed by Doctor Johnson 
was almost impossible to get into or out of; and 
quiet people who might be seduced by these 
statistics could easily buy house-room in Cranston, 
although, of course, no inhabitant wants to leave. 

A snake in pickle was the phenomenon 
that seemed to confront a Hartford woman—the 
Times tells the story—when recently she opened 
a jar of piccalilli, put up last summer. She 
knew, however, that she was innocent of 
chopping up reptiles to flavor her tomatoes and 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MECHANIC’S OWN BOOK, new 
edition in half-leather, by express, 82.50. 
pon PO! N' amberlain, 12 Cortlandt, New York. 


Taught Practically 
and offices supplie 

whe erators bythe 
ALB Y¥ BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y. Send for catalogue. 


APPLES ARE SCARCE 


just now and housekeepers can't get 


BuBIERS LAXATIVE jus 


CURES 


(pnstipation 
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BOTTLE 
50 
DOSES 











them. But from their grocer they can 


Get Johnson’s HOME-MADE 
Jams and Preserves. 


YOUR ORUGGIST SELLS IT 


q Bubier Laboratory Co., Ly nn, Mass., ; 
will send free their valuable booklet, *How %3 | 
c ure Constipation,” with testimonials. ‘ 


























—— THEY ARE PURE AND DELICIOU 
Baker’s pu {|The Life of Your Stove 


depends upon the stove Kray if 
there's a hole or bad crack in lining 
giving the tierce heat direct access to | 
the oven front, it will soon warp and 
burnjthe oven plates and ruin the best 
stove made! A few cents’ worth of | 


CHAMPION | 
STOVE CLAY) 








reut Extracts. 


Nature's Flavors Bottled up. 
In Full-Measure Bottles; No 
Paneled Sides. You can get 5 
them if you ask for them. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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will repair this hole or 


























crack in a minute and save | 
- ¢ earn a CAM- our stove. This is a com. | 
| Eek BOYS and GIRLS % EK tA We sell: yination of powdered fire- | 
=é: ing. 7a posses of ELEC clays and plumbago. Mix 
Owe OLISH at —- toy atthe. This with waterand uselike mor- | 
wee og pba, not take fire; no smell or tarorcement. Anyonecan use 
So” ust; does not stain ay hands, one coat it. Keep a box on hand. It’s | 
| See | covers any old stove black. Instructions for r —s ap. Buy it of stove-deal- | 
Ss J selling free on 7. Ir When you have Write us if he hasn't it. 
Ney | taken 3% orders, mail us the $5.40, send the 
2% [names of the grocerymen and stove dealers {| BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 
NS & Jin your town, and we at once send you cam- 
m<s era and polish, freight or express prepaid. 
= ‘7 | YOUNG & FRENCH, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. D | G H TO N 


This Morris Chair, 


or a Luxurious Couch, Gold or Silver 


Watch, Ladies’ Rocker, Sideboard, 


Metal Bed and Springs, Parlor Desk ‘ | 


or Bicycle, 
Given Away 


with a $12 assortment of 


MEALINE 
SOAP, 


Sean, Cleanall, 









If bought now 
(in the dall season) 


direct from 


the Makers 


Laundry Perfumes, Ete. 





Any combination you want. Save 
Keep what you want and sell the rest. 
Premium shipped with Soap, 30 days for remittance. 
and 4 cents in stamps for illustrated circular and 25 to 30 
cake of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 
MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. per cent 





Portable Poultry-House. 


Well made and painted, 
handsome inappear: ance, 
arts: Seratehing | Cost 
Shed, Roosting and Lay- —o 
ing Room. Easily moved. | jyetuding 
expense of 
putting im: 


7H 


4 Rooms and Bath, $60. 
6 Rooms and Bath, 75. 
8 Rooms and Bath, 90. 


Write for FREE Catalogue and full information AT ONCE. 
| DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Tauaton, Mass. 


Established 1858. 


oa 


Mids) | LL 


A dozen Hens will do well in 
this House the year round. 
Shipped in sections, 

weight 25 Ibs., cosily put 

together. Price #1 

Catalogue of Peep O' Da 

Incubators, Brooder - ‘and | | 

Spec ialties FRE 
E. F. Hodgson, Box 50, Dover, aoe. 
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& Ladies’ 
= Tailor-Made 


© Suits. 


We are making a fabric especially for 
Ladies’ Tailor Suits. [t is sold 


direct from the Mill to you at 90c. 
per yard, 54 inches wide. These 
goods are as fine quality as can be 
found in a $30 to $40 Tailor Suit. 
You state as near as possible what 
color and style is wanted and we will 


send you samples. 


A great many styles are especially 
adapted for Bicycle and Outing Suits. 


TILTON MILLS, Tilton, N. H. 
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On Baking thie 


the efficiency, the economy, the comfort, the 

cleanliness of the Detroit Jewel Gas Range 

are exemplified in a hundred different ways. 

There is no time wasted in waiting for the oven 
to heat, no fuel wasted while the stove is cool- 
ing off. The 


Detroit Jewel 
GAS RANGE 


is most economical because you burn seven 
times as much air as you do gas; most conve- 
nient because the fire is always ready: most 
comfortable because it never overheats the 
house, Saves work because it makes no dirt, 

If you would know more about it, we'll send you a book 
containing a chapter of recipes free. 

DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 

Detroit, Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


























WITH 
OPEN MOUTH 


thi 
Is a bad habit, which leads to snoring and often 
is the cause of disease. You breathe through 
the mouth when the nostrils become sore and 
swollen, caused by catarrh and colds in the head. 
This condition ought to be remedied at once. 


Prof. Pepper’s 


Catarrh | 











onions, and she bravely fished the thing out. It} 
proved to bea piece of rubber seven inches in | 
diameter, nearly three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and an eighth of an inch in thickness, measuring, | 
when cut, eighteen inches in length; and as she | 
could not otherwise account for it, she believed 
it had “grown” from one of the ordinary bands 
used in sealing jars, and that it had fed on the | 
Vinegar until it had become six times its natural | 
size! Possibly the circumstance explains the | 
Sea-Serpent; he may have been, originally, al 
section of garden hose. 

That the woman’s club has “come to 
Stay,” and must be reckoned a permanent force 
in our social and intellectual life, is demonstrated 
by the Woman’s Clubhouse Corporation, which 
is putting up a ten-story office building on 
Beacon Street, Boston. Accommodations for 
Boston, Cambridge, and suburban clubs, together 
with halls for lectures, concerts and banquets, 
will here be provided; and there will be shops | 
on the ground floor and many offices above, so | 
that man, who is generally willing enough to | 
pay tribute to woman, may tender some of it in | 
the tangible form of rent. ‘The landlord class, | 
although not unduly given to sentiment, is | 
already prepared to admit that the building will 
be a very good investment; and since women | 
have planned, financed and directed the whole 
enterprise, there can be no doubt as to the 
direction which the general admiration and 
&pplause should take, 
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Oil 
—a formula by the late Dr. 
William Pepper of the Uni- 


versity of Penhsylvania— || 
is a wonderful remedy for 


CATARRH 
In Any Form. 















To readers of The Com- 
panion we make this liberal | 
offer: We will send Oil || 
and Atomizer for $1.00. 
At the end of ten days if 
results are not satisfactory 
we will refund the money 
on the return of the Atom- 
izer alone. This treat- 


hed 
i ag ment is as effective for the 
old as for the young. 


The Walker-Rintels Drug Co., 


166 Summer Street and 244 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Call at our new store, ue the South Union Station. 
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Mix in their food a small / 
quantity of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder twice a week, gradually 
increasing the amount until the 


pullets come to laying maturity. 


The SECRET 
of SUCCESS 


in raising poultry for profit lies in 
the use of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder, as thousands can testify. 
In use over thirty years. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. Large 
2-lb. can $1.20. 6 cans $5. Exp. paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 


23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent Sree. 




















YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


























A DRY POWDER 


OR Use Outside or Inside on clean, 


nor Scale off. Since it contains no 
oil, the white will never turn yellow 
nor the colors (16) change tint. 

Its covering capacity is fully roo 
per cent. greater, and one coat is 
equal in appearance to two of oil paint. 

Asbestine makes a First-Class prim- 
ing or sizing coat for the application 
of other paints. 


Costs 75 2. less than Oil Paint. 
Any One can Mix and Apply. 


Asbestine has been on the 
market seven years and is used 
to-day in every State in the Union. 





The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
make a reduction on risks where wood is 
protected with ASBESTINE PAINT. 














Weatherproof % 


which mixed with COLD WATER makes a 
FIREPROOF and WEATHERPROOF paint. 


firm surfaces; will not Streak, Rub 


Cold Water Paint 


Combines More Good Qualities 
than any Other Paint. 


Durable, Economical, Fireproof, Sanitary. 


For Use in the Following Places: 


Apartment Houses Electric Stations Machine Shops 
Asylums Engine Rooms Mills 

Barns Out Buildings 
Basements Planing Mills 
Bridges Power Houses 
Car Houses Saw Mills 
Churches Schoolhouses 
Cottages Stables 
Cotton Mills Stores 
Creameries Tanneries 
Dairies Woollen Mills 
Dry Kilns- Warehouses 


Laundries 
Light Shafts 


Neshannock Falls, Pa., Nov. 24, 1898. 


My hotel was burned on September 28th, and 
Asbestine Cold Water Paint saved my barn 
42 x 64, only sixty feet from building burned. 


Gen. W. A. CLARK. 


Crown Wall Finish 


—A similar product to ASBESTINE— should 
be used for plastered walls and ceilings. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct for applied 
sample, price-lists, tint and color cards Y. 


f/f 








For three 2-cent stamps, to cover post- 
age, we will mail enough of either 
‘paint for practical application. 


-~The Alden Speare’s Sons Co., 


ul 369 Atlantic Ave., 74 John St., 59 Market St., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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FIRST OF ALL 


in the manufacture of our 
}” Chocolates we etve atten- 


tion to QUALITY 
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-H. D. FOSS & CO, 


38 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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This device on 
every piece. 

















